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A ROSE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVEXING POST, 
BY GLEN CAROL. 


She broke me a scarlet rose, 

Dripping with odoroas dew - 
“EK this,” she said, “ while sweetness clings 
To fw r.d leaves I am true |" 


The stars bent down to listen— 
They heard « faithless vow, 

“If the rose still keepe tts fragrance, 
Come ta a year from now !" 


When the year was dead and done with, 
1 looked at my rose in, 
Regine. * Color 30 doubt has vanished, 
at odor must still remain.” 
Years, many and long, are ly! 
Between the past and thee — 
Kat I would that the dead rose, fragrant still, 
Had never bloomed for me ! 


SO 


THE CHILTON ESTATE; 


OR, 


Close Play for a Fortune. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY RETT WINWOOD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘A BLACK SHEEP IN THE FOLD,” 
Erc., ET, 
> 
CHAPTER I. 
LURKING MISCHIEF, 

** Has the post come in ?” 

The scene was a handsome villa situated 
on the Harlem road, two or three miles 
above New York. The speaker was Eustace 
Chilton, the master of the house, who had 
just returned from his usual morning ramble. 

He was a tall, thin man of abvut fifty. 
He had a pale face, thin lips, and dark eyes 
that never lighted up with love or tenderness 
or sympathy, as the eyes of most men- 
however hard or callous they may have be- 
come—will do at times, 

The lady to whom he addressed this ques- 
tion was his wife. In her way, Mrs. Eustace 
Chilton was « study of peculiar interest. 
She reminded one of a smouldering voloano— 
harmless enough while you gazed upon it, 
perhaps, but with death and destruction 
hidden in its depths, ready to do their awful 
work when the time came. 

Lixe her husband, she too was tall and 
thin. Her face was absolutely colorless, 
with a chalky whiteness almost frightful to 
behold. Her eyes were of a light gray, and 
looked at you coldly and distrustfully from 
under their protruding brows. 

She was always dressed simply in quiet 
black. Not being a talkative woman, she 
would often sit for hours in perfect silence, 
with her dry white hands folded in her lap. 
To the world at large she presented a ould, 
impassive front, aa if seeking no sympathy, 
and offering none. But with one person she 
was meek and submissive as a child, and 
that person was ber a 

Mr. Chilton repea his question eagerly 
and somewhat impatiently. 

** Has the t come in?” 

His wife li her eyes to his face with a 
look that would have been fall of curious 
inquiry in another woman. 

** Yea,” she answered. 

** Any letters ?” 

‘Four. Here they are,” and she suddenly 
lifted a newspaper from the table by which 
she was sitting, thus exposing them to view. 

Mr. Chilton snatched up the letters with a 
greater show of eagerness than be often 
manifested, and hastily looked at the post- 
marks, Three out of the four he tossed 
carelessly aside, and then, with a amothered 
exclamation, sat down to the pérusal of the 
remaining one, 

His countenance changed as he read. It 
darkened all over with brooding hate and 
fury. Nota shade of this varying emotion 
was lost upon his wife, but she sat silent and 
motionless, waiting for him to speak. 

At last he looked up. ‘‘Do you know 
who is the writer of this letter?” he asked, 
holding it up for her to see. 

** Your brother James.” 


Yes d n him!” 

There was a moment of silence. Then 
Mra. Chilton asked very quietl 

** Is there any bad news in the letter?” 


Before he could find words in which to 
answer her, a door banged in the distance. 
and footsteps drew near. 

Mr. Chilton turned and made an expressive 
gesture toward the door. 

** Go,” he said. 

The woman rose up, and then hesitated. 


“It is Reginald, it is my son. I recog- 
nize his step.” 

““No matter. I wish to see him alone. 
Go.” 


She bowed, and submiasively left the 
apartment. The door had scarcely closed 
upon her retreating figure, however, when 
it re-opened to admit a young m 

© new-comer was Reginald Chilton. In 
person he was singularly unlike either pe- 


Mr. Chilton ground his teeth angrily. 

“The devil himself must have put up | 
James to give us all the tronble in his 
power,” he muttered. ‘‘ Yos, there ix a new 
danger, and the most formidable one that 
has yet threatened us.’ 

Reginald changed color. 

“Surely,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Clandia and 
Uncle James have not come together after 
all the trouble we have taken to keep them 
apart during the last twelve months ?” 

*“*Not yet. But they will meet within 
twenty-four hours, unless something despe- 
rate is done. Read that!” 

He flung the letter which he had been 
reading, across the table. Keginald took 
it up, and read these words 


**Sin—I had thonght never to enter your 
doors again. The old quarrel between you 





and me is one that does not admit of recor- | 
ciliation ; I cannot forget or forgive; and I 
do not believe in a "ed peace that 

has nothing genuine at it. 

**I am coming to Chilton Villa; you will 
understand, however, that it is no desire to | 
see you or revive old associations that causex 
me to pay this visit. I tell you frankly, that I | 
would be glad never to see your face again. | 
There never has been, and never, never | 
can be any feeling of regard between you | 
and me. 

** Bat I do wish to see my niece, Claudia. 
I wish to hear from her own lips, that she 
prefers to make her home with you until she 
attains her majority. Until Ido receive such 
an assurance—and from her own lips, mind —1 
cannot suffer the matter to rest. 

‘“*My poor brother Barton trusted you 
fully—which I never did. He unwisely 
espoused your side of the quarrel. More 
unwisely stil, when he died, one little year 

, be left you sole guardian of hia child, 
Clandia, and her immense wealth. 

**IT tell you frankly, that I know you are | 
not worthy of the trust. And I tell you, | 
also, that it sball hard with you, if you 
harm one hair of innocent girl's head. 
Law or no law, you shall not compel her to | 
remain anywhere or do anything against her | 
wishes. 

**Now I think we understand each other. 
I have been to the seminary where Claudia | 
was educated. They told me there that she 
had already left, t» make her home with | 





ou. If I see her at all, there is no choice | 


eft me but to come to Chilton Villa. I do 
not like the alternative, bat I accept it. You 
may expect me the morning of the eighth, 
at ten o clock, when I shall insist apon hold- 
ing an interview with my niece. 
** Yours truly, 
“James Curiiton.” 


Reginald crumpled the paper in his hand 


when he had finished reading this singular 
letter. A savage gleam kindled in his bright, 
dark eyes. 

“* The dolt !” he hissed. ‘‘I could strangle 
him with a hearty good will for daring to in- 
terfere in our affairs.” 

Mr. Chilton looked straight into his son's 
face. 

“If James ever reaches this house,” he 
said, in a low, deep voice, * it is all up with 
us. He is an obstinate man, and will lay 
bare all our deceptions before he gives ap 





rent. He was slight and el t, with hands 
and feet dainty as a woman's. In his dress 
he seemed to be scrupulously neat and clean. 


His attire was faultless, from the 
beaver to the shining patent-leather 
that adorned his aristocratically small feet. 
His featares were clear-cut and regular. 
He bad dark, wavy hair, dark eyes, and e x- 
{uisite teeth. His lips might have been con- | 
sidered a shade too sharply cleft, but they | 


barmonized well with the remainder of his | girl, we have warded off a meeting between | cried, bitterly. 


face. 
Taken all in all, it was a very handsome 
face, and yet one that was quite as likely to 
as to attract. There was an indefin- 
able expression about it from which a pure- 
minded person would shrink involuntarily. 
He advanced hastily to his fatber's side. | 
“I see that the letters have come in,” he 


the game.” 

“Yes, yea.” 

“Claudia, or what is more to the purpose, 
Clandia's fortune, will slip through our fin- 
gers in spite of my powers as guardian.” 

ad Yea ad 


hee means of the spies who surround the 


her and James thus far. He acknowledges 
in this letter that he went to the seminary to 
see her. One of my 
him and told him that Claudia had left for 
Chilton Villa.” 


“ Bat she was there, in the school, at that | 


moment ?” 
* Yea. It is a wonder that a meeting was 


£,) 
aii 


\ 


LAMONT'S VISIT TO HETTY DEANE, 


Reginald comprehended the import of his 
father's closing words. and shuddered. 

** How can he see my cousin, since she is 
not here?” he asked, quickly. 

‘Bat she may arrive before that time 
At any rate, he will expect to find her bere. 


| How are we to account for ber absence ? 


and unless we do account for it, and to his 
entire satisfaction, he will leave no stone 
untarned until he finds her.” 

** True,” said Reginald. He dropped his 
head into his hands. A strange pallor over- 
spread his face, and a silence fell. 

Saddenly he started to his feet. ‘ We 
can't give her up!" he cried, vehemently. 
** We won't give her up! We have blinded 
and deceived her and her friends, thus far. 
We'll blind and deceive them to the end.” 

Mr. Chilton rose, too, and began to pace 
the floor, 

** We are poor—-poor as church mice, my 
boy,” he groaned. ‘ We will agon be beg- 
gars, unless Claudia mends our fortunes. 
We must make onrselves masters of her 
wealth at whatever risk. Do you hear—at 
whatever rink ?” 

** Yea, I hear.” 

** Then,” his long fingers intertwining with 
& nervous movement, ** tell me what we are 


to do’ What can we do but—” 

**Hash, father!” exclaimed the young 
man, shuddering a second time. 

** Don't be a fool, Reginald. There is too 


much at stake for any squeamishness on our 
part. Itis even werse than you think 
much worse.” 

Reginald Ildpked up at him irritably. 
** What do you mean ?’ 

“I have used some of Clandia’s money 
already more than I can replace—several 
thousand dollars.” 

He drop into a seat, trembling all over. 
Great beads of perspiration came out on his 
forehead, and stood there. Putting out one 
of his shaky bands he added, in a hoarse 
whisper : 

** Now, Reginald, you know what we risk 
if James Chilton reaches this house alive 
to-morrow.” 

‘Yes, I know what we risk.” 

Reginald spoke so haskily that the words 
were scarcely audible. Then the two men, 
father and son, each looked into the others 
face quickly, with a glance that was as «ud- 
denly averted. 

The younger villain coldly tarned away his 
| face. His lips were white, and not easy of 
| control. 
| . * Yea, I know what we risk,” he repeated, 
listlensly. 


| CHAPTER IL. 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


| There was another moment of silence— 

| silence so profound that nothing was audi- 

ble in the room bat the hoarse, deep breath- 
ing of the two men. 

| ** Dolt!" Mr. Chilton broke ont, y, 
at last. ‘* Why don't you do something, or, 

at least, say something that will be of use to 
me’ You have no feeling, Reginald. You'd 
see me ruined and disgraced, and never lift 

our hand to save me. Ob, ungrateful 
iy!” 

There was something almost ludicrous in 

| this burst of gngry disappointment and re- 

| crimination to which Mr. Chilton gave way. 
But em oy did not langh at it. Instead, 
he w ed back and again confronted bis 

| father—this time with a very white face. 

| “Do J lose nothing if we are detected in 

| this infamous game we are playing?” he 

** Just Heaven! you have 
no cause to reproach me.” 

| “Bab! The risk has all been mine. You 


spies must have met | would lose nothing save what you lost 


through me.” 

“I should lose the love of the only 
woman in all the world for whom I care a 
straw.” 

Mr. Chilton started. He looked up quickly 


entd, shortly. ‘Any news from Uncle | prevented. But to-morrow is the eighth, | at the white, convulsed face of his son. 
ames?” 


“* Yes ;” was the brief, sharp answer. 
inald gave a slight start. 
hd at “ A be aA A. d, + P ai tly. 
“ Any new danger ?” 








and to-morrow my brother James writes me 
that be will be here. He is not a man to be 
easily put off, as I intimated before. If he 
sendhes Gate house, f be veaches this hence, 
we cannot refuse to let him gee her.” 





** De you mean Claudia?” 
‘I mean my Cousin Claudia.” 


“Ha!” Mr. Chilton back in his 
chair and laughed to Fane non foaeg terrible 
laugh scarcely pleasant to hear. 





** Ia this so?” he added, after a minute's 
thinking. ‘‘Are you really sweet on th 
girl ?” 

|" T lowe her.” 

| ‘The tone in which he spoke waa almost + 
| whisper. But it expressed volumes to the 
' cunning, anprincipled man who was listen 


“Geod!"” he cried, rubbing his hands. 
** Marry her, and we can snap our fingers at 
Jamen, and all the reat of the world. Marry 
ber, and our fortunes are assured. My dear 
boy, nothing better could have happened 
You love the girl—-good, good, good! You 
must have made good use of your time 
during those flying visita you paid at the 
seminary. Now the next fact to ascertain is 
does the girl love you ?" 

Reginald slowly shook his head. 

“Toan't tell, I never asked ber.” 

* Faugh!" muttered Mr. Chilton, impa- 
tiently. ** Of course she does. We will take 
all that, for granted, if you please. What 
girl in her senses could resist you? Not 
Claudia Chilton, I am sure of that!" 


After a slight pause, he added in a lower 
tone of voice 

** There is another reason why your U'nele 
James must never cross this threshold. 
Don't you see? His prejadices against us 
are unoonquerable. He in a blunt, out 
spoken man. He will tell Claudia exactly 
what he thinks of us, What will be the na 
tural result of such a communication. She 
will become suspicious of us to say the least. 
Your suit will be ruined at the outset. You 
can never resume it on the old footing.” 

** True—true!” 

Reginald drew back a step. ‘Say no 
more,” he muttered, hoarsely, pressing his 
hand to his brow, ‘‘Say no more. You 
have convinced me. [ might run any other 
risk, but lcannot ran the rink of lowing Clau 
dia.” 

“Quite right,” chuckled Mr. Chilton 
“Don't ever be too scrupulows, my boy 
Secruples have ruined many a man, Cant 
them to the dogs where they belong. If you 
wish to succeed in this world, you must 
fight your good angel, sometimes, as well ax 
the devil.” 

He rubbed his hands slyly together again, 
as he gave utterance to this infamous doc- 
trine, and glanced at bis sop 

**Come, Reginald,” he added, ‘draw ap 
your chair to mine, and we will talk this 
matter over like men of sense. ' 


face was still very white and he seemed very 
much agitated. 


Familiarity breeds contempt of even death 
and crime themselves. He never raised his 
voice above a whisper, but, for man 
minutes he remained in close con verse with 
his father. 


called for his carriage and drove to the city. 

It was a queer little den in « narrow lane 
of dilapidated and tamble-down houses that 
he sought. And here he found a small, wiry 
man of about forty years of age, with very 
bright, black eyes, a sweetly sreuaslve 


imaginable. 

This man answered to the name of La- 
mont. He claimed to be of French extrac 
tion, and mont likely was what he pretended, 

Of his early history we know nothing 
Even his legitimate business, if he bad any, 
is mystery to us. We only know that he 
had lived for years in this out-of-the-way 
lane the quietest and most uneventful life in 
the world, judging from appearances. 

Bat it is an old and true saying that ‘ ap- 
pearances are pot to be trusted.” 

He rose up with a bow and a amile when 
Reginald somewhat ancerewonious! yentered 
the rtment. 

** Welcome, dear sir,” he said, politely 
** With all my heart I bid you weloume to 
my bamble quarters.” 

Then he bobbed his ballet head a second 
time, all the while scrutinizing his guest 
somewhat sharply from the corners of his 
bright dark eyes. 

Reginald threw himself into a chair. ‘I 





have no time to talk nonsense, Lamont,” he 


The young man reluctantly obeyed. His | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


After a little he grew calmer, however. | 


} 
| 


When the interview ended, he at once | 


| 


smile, and the oddest little bullet like bead | 


| 
| 





| 
| 


said, abruptly. ‘‘ You will exense me if I 
come at once to the purpose of my present 
visit.” 

The little Frenchman shragged his shoul 
ders 

‘**Ahem! Then you really had an object | 
in seeking my humble abode, dear sir? I) 
might have known. Of course poor old 
Lamont of himself was not sufficient at- 
traction to draw you here. Oh, no. Yeu, | 
Py all means speak out. That is what I 
like.” 


** And plainly.” 

** The plainer the better.” 

“Thon tell me at the beginning of this 
interview whether you are disposed fo help 
a friend who is in trouble or not ’” 

“In trouble ?” 

** In the greatest tronble imaginable.” 

Those bright, ferret-like eyes crept up to 
Reginald’« face for an instant, and were 
then withdrawn. 

**My dear sir,” said their owner, with a 
polite bow, *‘ you have only to command. If! 
poor little Lamont can serve you in any 
manner, he will be only too happy.” 

Reginald drew nearer, and dropped his 
hand upon the Frenchman's arm. 

**In any manner?” he repeated, buskily. 
“T think you said in any manner?’ 

**T did,” was the quiet answer 

** Tam to take your words literally ?” 

“If you care so to take them,” 

At this point the eyes of the two men met. | 
Each read the other in that glance. It took 
away every shadow of doubt of reserve 





Lamont drew back with an odd little laugh. | 
** Come,” said he, ‘‘dont be afraid. Make 
a clean breast of it. Poor Lamont wouldn't | 
harm you if he could. He in deep and silent 
as the yrave. Kut he cannot help you unless 
you trust him,” 

“Twill trast youn,” said Reginald, quickly 

Then he told him the whole story of his 
dificulties much tore than the reader has 
learned, as yet. Lamont listened patiently 
Not a muscle of his face changed, for the 
sane sweetly persuasive smile that had been 
op his lips at the beginumy still clang to 
them at the end. | 


**T nee,” he said, calmly * Thia Unele 
James of yours im de trop jast at present 
You think he has been long enongh in this 
world, You wish me to help him out of it? 

** Hash!” cried Reginald, looking nervous 
ly toward the door, ** Don't speak so loud 
You might be overheard.” 

‘No danger. Very few people come tw 
trouble Lamont " 

Then he dropped his head into the palm of 
one band, and sat very still for some minutes 

“I don't like this sort of thing,” he said, 


presently. ‘I don't like it at all, It looks 
too brutal. Besides, it's dangerous, I don't 
like it.” 

“You shall be well paid,” interrupted 


Reginald, eagerly. 

** It inn't ‘that. You ought to know it ian't 
that. Hat I have no sympathy with a oold- 
blooded murder. Canning is the weapon to 
use, rir cunning! It is less dangerous, and 
far tore sure of accomplishing the wished 
for result.” 

He qaased to gather breath, and Reginald 
was about to make some anyry retort, when 
he silenced him: with a wave of the hand. 

**T really believe yon can do better than 
blood-letting, —I really do,” he went on 
* Let as talk the matter over a little more 
carefully. In the first place, du you happen 
to have « likeness of this troublesome uncle 
about your 

“No. Bat there is one at Chilton Villa, 
taken years ago. You are weloome to that, 
if it will be of any service 

* Hamph.” Lamont looked down uneasily 
at bis thin, white hands Ile was evidently 
ataloss, “1 doabt if it will, Mr. James 
Chilton may have changed very much since 
it was taken.” 

* Yeu." 

Reginald was silent a moment, then looked 
ap, suddenly. A slight flush showed itself in 
his face. 

“LT have my Cousin Clandia's picture,” 
he said, abruptly. I tovk it from her 
album at the seminary.” 


| 
| 
| 





There 
| nothing that is disagreeable. 
| arrange it all for you, my charming friend. 


| pleases ; he shall 
| came, Ab, ha! 


| pretty head ? 


** Good,” chuckled Lomeat. ‘' Let me see 

it, if you please.” 

Somewhat reluctantly, Keginak! produced 
Cok, and 


de py teph from his pocket- 
it to bie vom 

Lamont looked at it, then attered a cry of 
genuine astonishment. 
“ ut! Incredible!” be exclaimed. 
** What do jou mean?” demanded 


laat! 


Your Unele James shall come as soon as he 
» away po wiser than he 
t do you think of that?” 

Keginald lifted his eyes in which an angry 
light waa barning. 

** Yon talk like a fool, I don't understand 
you,” he cried, irritably. 

**No? Lid it ever occur to you that there 
might be two women in the world with that 
face? Charming, ien't it?” and he leered 
whimaically at the photograph. ‘* Bat, beaa- 
tifal as it in, [have seen its exact counterpart, 
and know where to find it at this moment.” 

Ile stopped, and looked sharply into the 
amazed fave of his companion, 

‘Do you catch my meaning now?” he 
vurred. ‘Of course you do. Come, come 

lave pee a carriage? We must both go to 
consult with your honorable papa. Come, 
my charming friend.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HETTY DEANE. 


The city clocka had tolled the hour of 
eleven of that same night. 

In her din little attio in Uherry street, 
higher up in the atmosphere than she really 
cared to be at that stage of her existence, 
mat Hetty Deane. 

Bhe was a very pretty girl, with hair like 
spun gold—really wonderful hair thet had a 
knack of burning and blazing in the san 
light like a smouldering fire, or of growing 
soft and lustrelean in the shade- eyes of 
the true wood-violet color round, dim 
cheeks, and the prettiest little strawberry 
colored mouth in the world. 

A bright, cheery little woman was Hetty 
Deane. She brightened that homely apart- 
ment with her presence more than a dozen 
flaming jeta of gaa eoald have done. 

A geraninm bloomed in the window, and 
a silver throated bird sat on his perch in the 
cage that hung above it, with hin head ander 
hin wing fant asleep. 

Aa for Hotty herself, she was beginning to 
yewn over her work some delicate embroit 
dery that tired her eyes sadly — and to think 
of following birdie's example, when a quick 
atep came up the creaking stairs, and there 
was a sharp rap at her door 

A visitor at that hour of the night’ 

**Come in,” orted Hetty, without waiting 
to think how unusual thin was 

The latch was lifted, and «a small, dark, 
wiry man crossed the threshold 

He doffed his hat, and bowed very low, 
and looked at Hettie with the pleasantest and 
sweetest amilo imaginable 

** Mins Deane, I proxume *° 

Hetty bowed, her beart beatmg a little 
faster than ite wont She remembered all 
at once, how late it was, and how utterly 
friendloss her position if this strange visitor 
was dixposed to be rude 

* You're afraid of me,” he said, in a soft, 
subtle voice ** You tremble you change 
color, Faugh! That mall wrong. Would 
little Lamont harm « single hair of your 
Ah, never, never mins Ile 

uld not have so vile a heart,’ and he laid 
oue thin hand over the organ in question 
with another of his pallant bows 

Hetty gat! red courage. She had learned 
her visitor « name, at least, and that was a 
point mained 

** Did you wish to say anything partienlar 
to me, sir,” she ventured 

* Oh, yes, yes Lia only @ measenger, 
I come for wy wistrema. She is ip 
You must help her; mdeed, 


sore distress 
indeed you must 
He looked hard at Hetty, hin | right ag 


Hashing and blinking. ‘hen of «a sudden 
he snatched the piece of eaibroutery from 
her hands, and examined it clowely un the 


the lamp light 

* Dou did that’ he went on, glibly. 
“Oh, you, of course Then there can be po 
mistake. You are the persou my wintross 


wantsa, You must come with me now, to 
night. Quick, quick Where i your hat 
and shawl ’ 

Bat Hetty drew back a step or two, in sore 


perp exity and disu ay 

* You forget, sir,” she said, gravely, ** thas 
you have not told me who your mistress ia, 
or what «he wants wilh me.” 

“Oh, oh! To be sure,” and he nodded 
and smirked and sioiled again, and pat out 
one of his thin hands deprecatingly. * Little 
Lamont wan old fool. He never goes at 
anything in the proper manner. [I 
mist, ten thoasand pardons 

Ilis smile was sweeter than ever. He 
waited & moment for Hetty to speak, bat as 
ashe did not seem inclined to do av, he added 
hastily 

“Of course you wish to learn somethin, 
of my mistress. Quite right — quite proper 
lier name is Mra. Kelmountatoe. She re 
sides in Madison Square, She starts for the 
mountains at two to-morrow It's all very 
sudden she is not nearly ready there must 
be just so many laces, and fiddle dee-dees, 
and furbelows, you know. Now of course 
you can guess the rest. Somebody recom 
mended you-—of course you must sit op and 
trim and plan all the night long. but you 
shall be well paid for it. Here is money, 
money, money, and plenty of it. See, I pay 
you in advance! 

As he spoke, he laughed aloud, and care- 
leasly tomed two or three gold pieces on the 
table. 
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Hetty geve vent to « little ery of emase 
ment She picked ap the yellow coin an! 
louked et them, sparkling in her palm 

“Twenty dollars erted she ‘‘Marely 
your mistress would not pey me twenty 4 zt) 
lare for « siagle night’ ® werk | 

* Ob, bat she would, though, parred la 
mont ‘Bhe te viek ead Joa 
mest not dicagpeant her 3 Come, come 
These moments arp preciews. (ome, Come 
My mistress wail.” 

Hetty hesitated ope little instant Was 
there pot something strange in this sadden 


Tt would take ber 
her e hong, bong while to care twenty dollars. 
And there was the yellow gold tempting ber, 
and there near the door ee, Lamont, «- 
beckoning ber te follow bie 
= abe — fully aware what she Led 
Aone she found herself in the street, which 
hooked strangely deserted and forlidding at 
this lete hour, and her cag panton was help 
ing ber inte @ close carriage that stood im 
weitlng 
O84 she was whirle! af « speed that a! 
most took away her breath Not « word 
wer epoken = Bhe could see Lamont in the 
oppanite corner chuckling eofly t Linewelf 
ile ecomed wonderfully well pleased of bis 
cance 
naddenly Hetty started up 
' Reomething le erong, she cre d "We 
have passed Medison hj nere 
wn no You mistake, 
eo fUy and soothingly 
' t tou you that we herve 
pert of the otty perfectiy. Ab, 
yore have deceived me 
Khe grew pale an death at the thought 
Mie felt faint and sick with terror = Bpring 
ing forward she stood with ber hand on the 
boob of the door 
* Mtop the carriage, 
will @o wo farther 
Mins be qaiet, | bemewet, 
mont ‘No harm is tntended you 
it epen my hones 
Mop the carnage she erted, shrvily 
* Vou will not go with mel 
No 
* Dat you ean, mae llow can you belp 
ourmelf aud the villain laughed aud ral 
vot has Chin banda together 
Hetty stared at bins one tuatant as if ehe 
hed taken leave of Ler senaes Then she 
roowiled » little, tugged feroely at the dou 
keob, node ebrill scream escaped Ler lips 
* Help, belp' 
" dhe dewil 
htop tbat 
ile bounded to het aide 
hie thin, supple bands slipped up to ber 
sects Au odd, stckishly eweet odor seem 
ol be take away her breath She gasped two 
ot three mes, a eudden, territde fim abut 
hnew be more 


aaid lament, 


I know this 
juet lleaton, 


ahe commanded i 


pleaded La 
I swear 


muttered Lament, angrily 


The post inetant 


ower ber eyes, and then abe 
fut several minntes 

At last she heaved « deep sigh and opened 
hor eves Where aw | able asked 

leroking ap, she saw Uret she wae lying io 
Lamontse arms, and his smiling face wars 
bendiog over ber 

You have been il, | he said, eweetly od 

theaght to lake care of you 

Hie started ap in dire dismay = An awful 
feat tugwed at her heart The carriage 
wheels bad a sound that wae strange They 
were bo longer rolling over Minty pavements, 
tat glided smoothly Nhe glanced from the 
window The eity lights were no longer to 
lee meet 

Corned Cem 

Lawont only laughed at her distress 

\e he purred, 

lu « few minutes we shall reach 


we are really in the 


eoantey 
var destination Now, my dear miss, you 
con woream tf you like Nobody will hear, 


you bat crue Lamont, and be will dot wth 


tog to interfere 
Hletty sack inte ber 
oo = Vow have ergelly deootved me 
“Perhaps Dat it wae necessary You 
peed not mob nor tremble. Nobody iuteods 
te harm you 
Hhe looked ap at him jatekly 
What @ your purpose 
Paugh To make « laty of you, mies 


seat, aud bean to 


ltew @oald you like that A uiee role, 
woulda t it be? Pine clothes, nothing to do 
plenty to eat, and all that) = Lia, he 

Tike wairth was foreed, and made the poor 


etl ehadder There seemed something 
phwetiy in ot 
Pdont believe vou 
havo 1 par prme 
lh yom think we’ Ah 
wre pH 


assist the baradess litte plot 


ele mrbbed You 
me vety © he in view 
mine, you moake 
a gtoal mistake ) t Lamont 
lou are to 
ihativ all al 

Al th a roetantt 


” te haedyn 


upon may bone 
carriage stopped la 
1 Hetty ont 


tightly in 


andl then 

gras; bet band wers his ven 

' * me he whispered Come 
i 


Resistance oan 


Ciandias seoon t self murmured Regt 


Lamont leughed Bending toward the 
youneer me he whispered softly 

“Now confess that my way of helping 
you out of the diMicalty tnte whieh you have 
ts the beat one Your Uncle Jawes 
Hetty sees him, inetead 
She tells hic any story we may 
patberup to tell He goes away thinking 
ete right, andshe happy Brava’ Clan 
dia, on ber side, does not have her mind 
bliet with prejadioe of suspicion Krave, 
ayain’ We have avoided two dangers at the 
name Lime Aud the litle Frenchman rab 
bet bis hands together with «a obuchle of the 
mont intense saliafaction 

(TO BE CONTINWED. ) 


—— —_ 


67 A Darts correspondent has discovered 
@ man whose “oheok te sablime tn ite im 
menaity, This is the story which he teils 
"A geotleman walking with his little boy on 
the banks of the Seine, the child slipped 
over the bank into the water, and would — 
certainly have been drowned bat for the 
overage of a man who was fishing, who 
pamped in and saved the boy The father 
thanked him cordially, bat asked him if be 
woult add to the obh gation, as he wae al. | 
realy wet through, by ewimming oat for his | 
eons cap 

oA eapacter describing the dresses at 
& fashionable assembly, remarks “ The 
larger part of the dresses were literally on 
the floor.” 

@ A Chicago woman tried to commit 
suicide hy wing two yards of shoe 
wtrings, bat had got so accustomed to lecing 
thet they didnt have any effect upon her 

GF A man at Indianapolis stirred up the 


faller 
oomet bo taurtoe 
of Claadia 


tiger at the with his cane, and 
came peer havled into the cage through 
. foar wide 


A namber of the Chinese workmen at 
North Adams, Mass, have out of their pig- 
tail. - 


@ Within « year the consumption of 
opiam in thie country bas increased about 
1,090,0% ounces per month 
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I. 

Al~vat twe years before the time of which 
1 write, 1 bad attained my twenty fret year, 
and after s long wt Came aw 
ston of the here:l) 1 wae an only 
child. My mwther © 8 widew when | 
she waa only twenty-five , she remained ope, 
beetowing the ewe of @ true and bind beart 
om (to ase her own words) al! that was left | 
her on earth I wes handsome, ot leat I 
hear! that the fact - panel oclenitted 
bat, to be candid, I but Mttle 
theught upon it. I may account for this an. | 
giler phenomenon by stating that from an) 
early ee 8 love of nature, ite beauty and 
magnificence, tevk of me. While 
1 wes at Oaford, ay Geaire for travel in 
creased, and it wonl§ have beew gratified 
when I attained my mejority bed not my 
mother « delicate health detained me 1 pro 
mised her that I would not leave Lagland for 
some time, end contented myself the nest 
sormmer with the quiet scenery of our own 
land 1 had spent the month of June in one 
of the evathern counties, making «8 cursiithe 
inte the country, sometimer leaving my 
hotel on foot, at others going ip an open ve 
hicle, and availing myself of the drivers in 
formation aa to the places through which we 
passed 

It was on @ morning early in Jaly that I 
set out for one of those excursions =| had 
ordered an open carriage ty be to readiness 
at nine o clock As Ll towk my place im uy, I 
wad 

‘LT ahould lhe to go first to Bef Valley, 
thence to Arniey Castle 

The driver aneawered, “All right, sir, to 
the former order, but when | gave the se 
cond, be shook bis bead, while @ rather 
comtecal etpression passed over lus face 

Jou can see the castle from a little dis 
tanve tout 

He stepped and looked at me, 

* Het what 1 asked "Oan I not see 
the yrouncda Are bot visitors permitted to 
go through any part of the castle / 

His lips expanded inte @ broad grin as he 
replied 

Well, if you could get leave to go in; I 
should net try it af L were you, air Why, 
tis years since the gates were opened to a 
stranger. indeed, they never are opened, 
etoept when some of the ancients come out 
and yo beck again 

The ancients’ I repeated. *' Who are | 
they 

Ihe servants and all the reat of the peo 
ple that Lord Arnley keeps shat up there,’ 
was the reply 

My curiosity was roused, and upon ques 
tioning bin further, Llearned that no visitor 
had entered the castle, under any pretest 
whatever, for the last twenty years or more 
Aw lL listencd, Lreselved that I would enter 
ithefore leaving that part of the cvuntry, 
little thinking: at the moment how near was 
the event which was to gain for me what | 
lenired 

Ant drove along, the atmosphere, which 
had been heavy all the morning, became 
heavier etl, until it seemed as if there was 
nothing to be breathed bat burning hot air 
We had been out «long time, and bad driven 
alout seven miles, when the shy became 
suddenly overcast with lowermng clouds A 
fow minutes more, and the heavy drops of 
rain began te fall on my face 


"Dont you think, ei, that it wonold be 
better ty turn back asked the driver 

Phere is «& great stora: coming on 

I waw that a storm was tmminent, bat te 
ge back te the hotel would take tow long 


When | pansed te consider, there was alow 
rutobliog on the distance, and the rain began 
to fall faster 

** Dhetter 
alt the castioc pate 
farther on 

lungronnible, sar, * Lord 

Arnley would not admit you tu save your 
life, aud, if he did, Id rather stay out under 
a bundred storms Chan yo in there 

| was about to reply, when, dispelling for 
atrooment the dense darkness by which we 
f lightning 
the horse 


Taandl, “to aek for adiinston 


You may it ts ouly @ male 


he anawered 


were surrounded, a vivid flash « 
Hlaminated the country roand 

sprang forward, and, as a crash of Uiunder 
moment, the 


posled almost at the same 


friver lost all control ower the animal, and it 
rusted on at mad speed 
Dhol dt cor, mur he shouted “A little 
longer, at 
Lhe words were lost in a loud rollef Chan 
der ('o we went at @ terrific speed, flash 
after flash lighting: up our way A violent 
wook «a ofash followed I felt something 
very bard against my heal, and « hoavy 


Weight pressed me down Lhuew to mere 


ie rw bad left mse 
Whether a short ora long period of time 


wl paced was unkoown te me bat when 
beat TL tuoved my head, the great wey tt 
wctnel ty bave been taken off mt, and my 
hance tre free Slowly Lopemed miy even 
tinetivy the seumdof aveiee fell uy 
y oar It became mere distitnet, so choar 
# that Loould diseer the words ‘Tle 1 
ae artan heetis 
} started, and seemed to regain my sight 
1 dhewe bomding over me, while she laid 
ter band vetlv on mine, au old woman 
ver whowe head rose a litte mountain of 
sprotlessly white meustin Crills 
** Lae still, very etill, she seid in a low 
Vath . 
Lintst surely be dreaming,” T thomght 
thin canuet be reality Hut then | oould 
nert ove my limbs were sore, my head felt 
diary 
lell me 1 began 
liueh, bash, she said, quietly laying a 


alriveled hand on my lips 
You were nearly dead, you are getting 

better the doctor says you must keep still, 
very ett 

Lue recollection of the storm, and of being 
crushed beneath the vehicle, came back to 
me, and | closed my eyes, After a little time 
lL opened them again, The old woman was 
at the other side of the room. | could see all 
plainly The apartment was of considerable 
mine, while everything in it was luxurious in 
style. As the old woman observed that | was 
looking round, she hastened to me, her foot 
steps ade noiseless by the soft rich carpet 

* Only tell me,” 1 said, as she came near, 
** where | am, and | shall not speak again 
antil you give me leave.’ 

**In Arnley Castle there. Now be still, | 


if not, you'll die.’ 
I bh hean! enc I wae in Arnley 
Castle. Like a farof dream I thought ot | 


my companion at the time of the storm. One 
effort more, | opened my eyes again | 
“Answer me only this once. Where ia | 
the man who drove me here '” | 
“Drove you here!” she repeated, and 
chuckled something like alow grating langb. | 
* That tossed you into the Gach, yon Geen. 
Dead. There, now will you he still, very 
stull. If not, 11) place a bandage across your 
lp” | 
MWhether I should ran the risk of moriting | 
the fulfilment of the threat or not, | had no 
time to for the heavy curtaina, 
which concealed the door of the room, were | 


parted, —— entered, and walked | 
quickly to my bed I hed time to ob. | 
serve him. He was amall almost to a de- 


formity be might not have been always su, 
perhaps his height lesmened as he reached 
the advanced age indicated by bis appear. 
ance. He might possibly have been any age 
from seventy to ninety. His eyes were ef. 
fectually concealed by huge green glasses ; 
his lips were fallen in, having evidently lost 
their while his aquiline nose ap. 
as if it would not be long separated 


| the rom, 


fine the peason, an intaitive fear came over 
me Wheat if be should touch me? I could 
not see his eyes bat I knew, I felt, thet he 
was looking into my face The green glasses 
were close to me. I started involuntarily 
if my life wae to be the forfeit, 1 could not 
have dune otherwise 

* Me, ha, be” sounded from bie throet, 
while hie thin lips i, showing only 
veceney where bu once bed been 
* All alive. d see,” he began im « thin sharp 
tose. * Well, young geutieman, your eyes 
are big enoagh to discern thet Lom = man, 
and vot « wild beset, Ha, be, ba! What are 
yon frighteped of 

* Kacuse me aig,” I said, my voles tremb- 
ling, “ll om 

"| enderstand,” be retersed; “ you took 
me for one ef the goblies of Arnley Castle ; 
it is said they abound bere. Never min, ' 
your life i= saved, an@ now for detaila. 
What i« your name?! 

* Fdeard Pernmore,” I repled. 

"Good Now will you leave this castle 
without asking any yuestions, as soon as you 
are well enough to do a! 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“Cheed Now give me your band Why, 
what ore you afrand of, young gentleman? I 
have been the family doctor at Arnley Caatle 
for the last thirty years, Very good indeed. 
a lite tow quick,” he mutt@ed, as he held 
wy relactant band in his and felt my pale, 
seeming to time ite beating with the lower 
= of bee mouth, which moved witha saw 
jhe motion 

Warp’ be called, as be laid my hand 
on the bed. The old woman left her easy. 
chair at the other side of the room and came 
to bia ' The patient is out of danger,” be 
anid, addressing her ‘' A recumbent posi 
thon for three days longer; every sort of 
nourishment; ne questions to be asked or 
anawered , two days’ sitting up, out of the 
castic on the witth day from this, Now, good 
morning, «ir; youll not be so frightened 
when I come to-morrow.” 

* Will you be pood enongh to let me have 
paper and pen and ink’ I asked. ‘ My 
mother will be in fearful antiety at my 
silenoe 

Agein he laughed in his throat 

*Ospital’” he said, ‘the —— of a 
letter from within these walle! You do not 
know, sir, what you ask Your life is saved 

the greatest benelit we oould confer 
it mast content you 

He tarned from me ashe «poke, and left 
I breathed freely I was alone 
for the frat time since 1 became conscious ; 
for Warp, as the doctor called ber, had gone 
out with bim te bring we medicine, which | 
was determined not to take. The very idea 
of being offered anything preseribed by such 
a hideous old creature as he who bad just 
left me, gave me, | fancied, something like 
cramp. Ouce more with intense angnish | 
thought of my mother What would she 
think of my silence’ She knew that if I 
lived I would not omit writing. the ternble 
suspense would be too much for ber delicate 
constitution. | fear that, at that moment, it 
was anything but a blessing that I invoked 
on the bead of the old doctor 

I was not left long to my thoaghta, 
returned in about ten minutes 

*Oue of these,” she saul, as she took 
from a buye pill box «a pill resembling in 
size @ small marble, and held it between 
her forefinger andthuml “one of these 1s 
to be taken three times a day Open your 
mouth, she added in a peremptory tone 
“DTknow the tricks of sick poople , I have 
orders to see them taken 

 tiond Lleavens I thought, ** if these 
fearful people saved my life im one way, 
they are poing to take it in another And 
all my conrtage, l replied Tom 





Warp 


UDbAaTancedad tay 
lutely 

1 feelwery prateful 
that | oche thot teed nuedioune 

* That would do 
anewered tartly I fancied ber voice was 
fearfully ominous as she continued, ** You 
that has passed the 
you mast take 


but | am so well, 


anywhere buat here,” she 


are the frat stranger 
Castle gates for many a year 
the Coume quences 
Phen, I thought, lam a dead man 

* Come, wevlng me benitate, 
‘take thin 

It seemed as if 1 was under the influence 
of aspell, for tustantly, and without know 
img why, Lopened my mouth and swallowed 


she said, 


what L believed was to deprive me of my 
lif 
There rhe said, ‘you wall be quiet 
after that 
1 closed my eyes tn utter despair I felt 
the air dull and heavy The afternoon was 
warm, and the damask curtains i the room 
made it almost insufferable 
Will you bee geod enough to open the 
window 1 asked 
Toat T shall not,” she replied. ‘You 
will not feel it soon 
I groaned aloud 1 was a downed man 
Hiow else comld at) be The words of the 
poor fellow whe drove me along in the stern 
came back fall upom me. 1 did not «peak 


ere hropes 


ayain, the perspiration started i 


from my forehead, and my eve s grew 


heavy. L tried to keep my eves open, but 
figures so grotesque at do herntle were 
weathering round ay bed, that | was vlad to 


clowe them on the sight 

When next [ opened my eyes, it seemed 
to me as if L had t 
looked round the room 
it, Warp was absent, It 


oon hours asleep I 
there was no one in 


niviet have been 


night. for ona table at a little distance from 
me & lamp was burning, sending over the 
room a softened ght, but the arrangement 
of the curtaimms kept my bed in a delimous 
shade { felt quite refreshed | could move 
my head an@ limbs with ease “Let me 


see,” LT began to think; ‘there is no telling 
how long | have slept, it may have boen for 
days Llooked round for my clothes. Ob, 
if | could only get away from this place! 
Kat I could see no trace of any kind of 
clothing. 1 lay stall, dreading the retarn of 
Warp. I saw the curtains at the doorway 
mowe, and shuddered to think that she was 
coming again, although at that moment I 
felt aa if 1 could have devoured fifty pill. 
boxes, contents and all; for it was a long 
time since I bad tasted anything, with the 
exception of adnnk. The curtains opened 
but no, she did not appear, ** Perhaps,” I 
thonght, ‘‘I am left here alone to die.’ 
Once n the curtains moved, and the next 
instant | held my breath, I was so fasci 


| by what I saw. 


One who appeared too lovely for earth 
passed through the parted curtains and stood 
close to them. She held up one faultless 
band, and bent forward, listening intently, 
as she looked in the direction of my . 
As she advanced toward me, she seemed to— 

lide over the carpet, her light gauzy dress | 

oating erownd ber. Her face was almost 
childlike im its youthfal beanty. She came 
half. way across the room, stopped, listened, 


and again moved on—nearer, now so near 


that | closed my eyes, for I knew that she 
was there believing that | slept. She must 
have bent down her head very near my face 
to get a view of it, for I felt the warm 
breath on my cheek. The next instant she 
stood erect again. I half opened my eyes, 
and saw her waving her hand above my 
bed, in a moment air was flied with a 
delicious antl invigorating perfame. With 
the same gliding step ahe went to one of the 
windows, opened it a little, and I felt the 
pare fresh air rash in. (nce again she 


| termed toward the bed and listened. The 


next moment the curtains had parted, and 
abe was gone. 

Long after I watched the part of the room 
where she bad disappeared, hoping that abe 
might return; at last, to my great delight, I 
saw the curtains parted again. Then I 
thought I mast heve been dreaming, for it 


for the exclamations she uttered as she 
rushed to the open window, and bending 
out, seemed tw be looking for something be- 


I expreased my gratitade, | fear, in « very 
awkward way; for I had been so taken by 
surprise, that I hed not time to recover my 
self . Doubtless he noticed it, for 





neath it. Then she harried to my bedside, 
Leing evidemthy surprised at seeing me there 

. fr you attempt te open thet window 
again,” she said, *' Tl pet you into a room 
where ifon bere will make 
wiedow closed.” I was dient; I bere all 
her wrath refer them say anything of the 
lovely visitor te my Feom. “You want no 
more —, 1 ese; that one pill cured yuu. 
To morrow Il] give ep charge of you.” 

* You bave been very, very kind,” I began. 


“Kee oar thanks, young T= I 
would "me pame for o bird, « dog, ang- 


thing that had life @ it, Now that you are 
out of damger, I wish you were outside the 
castle-gate , ‘tis not good to have you oy 
ut 

1 slept well that dreaming alter. 
nately of my mother of the lovely being 
of the evening before. I saw the former in 
an agony of mind, ber hair, grown as white 
as snow, falling wildly about ber. At another 
time I saw a young and beantifal girl bend- 
ing over ber and consoling her —my unknown 
visitor, I called in piteous accents to my 
mother, and while I did so I awoke 

*' Dreaming of home, I rather think, pay 
gentleman,” said a voice close to me. 


started, end the well-remembered green | 
** Ketter, eb? | 


ylasses were again before me. 
Well, Lahould say. Not so frightened this 
morning.” And the doctor laughed in the 
name disagreeable manner as before. 


*T have to thank you véry much, doctor, | 


for my recovery” 

"That you have,” he retarned, ‘if you 
only knew all, Well, well, bet@er alive than 
dead. Bat you must get out of this place, 
out of the castle, to-morrow. To-day you 
leave this room for another prepared for 
you. There are your clothes," and he point 
ed to some on a chair. *‘* Now get out of 
your bed; I shall send « servant to assist 
you 
” Hefore I could reply, he tarned away and 
hurried from the room Aa he went out an 
old valet entered, so like Warp that I almost 
decided that she was again before me in 
another form ; but bis voice was so different 
from bers, that I knew my first impression 
waa wrong Hie assisted me to dress, 
None of the clothes were my own, but all 
suited me exactly, and appeared to be of the 
most expensive kind. 

“al 
the servant, as I finished dressing. ‘' (Change 
of air will make you st . sir; the room 
ordered for you is a very delightful one.” 

** [have met with great attention and kind. 
ness here,” I said; ‘I feel very grateful.” 

The man gave a peculiar langh. ** Only 
to save your life,” he retarned. ‘* No oneis 
entertained here.” 

** Now,” I thought, ‘' 1 have a chance of 
hearing something about this mysterious 
lace this old fellow is communicative. 
Padeed ! Laaid. * Lord Arnley is probabl 
an invalid?” He was silent, and appearec 
pot to bavé beard my remark.  F Lady 
Arnley living?” I asked, becoming quite 
desperate in my resolution to obtain some 
information. ‘‘Any young ladies in the 
onstle ¢" 

At the la®@ question be literally bounded 
from my side, and ata little distance from 
me exclaimed: ** Let no one hear you ask 
that question within @ese walla, young 
gentleman. If you did, 1 would not answer 
for the consequences. Now, sir,” be added, 


to see you off that couch, sir.” said | 


he took my band kindly. 
* Ab, Lace you are weak yet—very. le 
cline on this couch, Deo nat mind sitting 


| Mr ——T 
Howerer, politely persisted ia si 
ep; Lib cb tugueued by the ‘gibesane 
was ip, that, do what I would, I eoald not 
|e. all, if you profer i, alt 
ee i er 2 
mildly, a> mildly thot I folt y hie 
voice. For a momest be placed hi« right 
| hand eves his eyes; when he removed it 
| looked at me so intently that I felé my face 


ee feeling» 
** Forgive me,",be said quickly. “1 de | 


treas you by my steady gaze ; but there isa 
likeness in your features to one who ren- 
dered me a service so great, that the sacri- 
fice of my life would not requite it. That 
was your father, Mr. Fernmore. You start,” 
| be said; “yea, yes, but for the name you 
gave, you would have been removed before 
now from within these walla, where stran- 
er's foot bas not trodden for many a year. 
es that I surprise you. Doubtless you are 
auxious to know how you got in bere. You 
shall hear all, if you will hopor me with your 
company at eight o clock ‘be evening. My 
servant will conduct you to my room. Now | 
tell me if m ple have done all for you 
| as you wished 
Il was profase in my expression of grati- 
tade, ont declared that nothing was wanting | 


in their attention to me. | 


“That is as I wished it,” he retarned. | 
| * There are kind hearts beneath the guant | 
| exteriors my people 
| turned with the swiftness of lightning to the | 
| loveliness of Mabel Lynn. He said, qaietly, 
| but as if he could read my thoughts at » 

lance; ‘‘ You think my people different 
rom those you meet in everyday hfe, do 
you not, Mr. Fernmore? There was no ex- 
ception, was there" 

** Very singular, indeed, my lord,” I re- 
om to the first question, ‘“‘but traly 
ind.” 


_“* That is well,” he said, withdrawing from 
my face the steady gaze with which he had 
regarded me while  enavened It seemed 
to me that he suspected the visit of the 
morning. 

He rose, and again taking my hand with | 
great kindness, said, 

* This evening I shall see you again. If 
your hand and heart are as true as your 
father's, I shall not have to regret your gain- 
ing an entrance to Arnley Castle.’ 

He bowed and went out, leaving me more 
gees and puzzled than before. He 
new my father, then, years ago. Strange 
that I never heard Lord Arnley spoken of at | 
home! True, I was young when my father 
died. Once only had I Seana my mother | 
mention the name; when speaking of the 
castle, she said that its owner had isolated | 
himself from the rest of mankind. 
<I cannot tell the intensity of my excite- | 
ment as the afternoon passed on. I ex-| 
pected each moment that Mabel would 
come, as she bad said for the letter. Should | 
I see her with Lord Arnley in the evening? | 
And what should I hear, and to what would | 
that interview lead? Ax the time went by, | 
I was beginning to think she was not com- 
ing, when the door opened slowly and Mabel | 
entered with a timid, cautious step and look. 





bowing, as if mothing had been spoken, ‘I 
will show you to your sitting-room.,” 

I followed bim through « long corridor, 
and up a flight of marble steps so white and | 
polished, that it seemed as if no one bad | 
ascended them for a long time At the top | 
we reached # large square landing, at one | 
side of which was an archway | ading to a | 
cormdor corresponding with that near the | 
bed room. The servant opened the last door 
on the landing, saying, * Your room, sir; 
and | walked in, while be held the door open | 
forme. The laxary of the room [had left | 
faded away before the gorgeousness of that 
inte which I was then shown; but I looked 
in vain for any trace of those who were in | 
the babit of using it. I reclined on one of | 
the silken couches, fee ling as if in a state of | 
semi consciousness I had been dropped into 
a fairy palace, all that was wanting being | 
the lovely fairy of whom I had a glimpae 
the evening before. [I must come down to 
every day commonplace feelings, and say | 
that I thought one thing more was wanting | 
creatare comforta, Bat | had pot long to 
wait for the imviting luncheon, which was 
placed before me by the same old servant 
who bad shown me into the room. 

* Lord Arnley wishes me to tell you, sir, 
with bis compliments, that be will visit you | 
at three Changing bis tone, he added, in 
a low voice: ‘On your life do not repeat 
the question you asked me this morning.’ 

] thanked bim, took the bit, aud, as 1 
naw him depart, threw myself back on the 
low couch, which was close to an open win- | 


| 


dow There was pot enough breeze to stir 
the lace curtains near me, yet it was de. 
lieiously cool Agen | thought of my 
mother. What tortafe of mind she must 


beendaring’ Tclosed my eyes—why should | 
' pot write it I felt hot tears starting at 
the thoupht of so much suffeging, which 1| 
was powerless to alleviate Then | became 
sensible ofthat unaccountable feeling which | 
sometimes tells us we are not alone. At the | 
same moment a band was laid on mine. I | 
opened my eyes quickly, and there close to 
me, bending down over me, waa the beanti- 
ful being | had seen in my room the evening 
before 

“Hush! Do not speak,” she said, in a | 
voice #0 low, so aweet, that I felt charmed 
asl listened. ‘‘ You are week,” she con 
tinned, in @ kind, pitying tone. ** Take | 
this. write to your mother, I will call 
again for it, and forward it to ber, shemust 
not reply to at. I bave heard all; beard 
bow you longed to write to ber.” 

1 stood up 
you’ Only tell me who is so kind to me.” 

‘Mabel Lynn,” she answered quickly, 
and with a child-like naivete. ** but, if you 
value my peace, be silent.’ ’ 

* Then she left the room as noiselessly as 


** In what words shall [thank | came to show me to Lord Arnley's room. 
, After passing through many corridors and 


I walked forward to meet her. 

**Ie your letter ready ’" she asked. ‘I 
have come for it.” 

**A thousand, thousand thanks for such | 
exceeding kindness to me, a stranger,’ I re- 
plied, as | banded her the letter. 

**No thanks are due to me, Mr. Fern- 
more; I am only performing a daty to one 
in sorrow—your mother, Now, good-bye ; 
we do not meet again.” 

That I loved my mother very dearly is 
unquestionable ; but at that moment I ex- 
perienced something like a feeling of disap- 
pointment at hearing her declare that she 
did all for my mother, nothing, it seemed, 
for me. Only performing a duty. How cold 
the words sounded ! 

She turned to go as she said, ‘‘ We do not 
meet again.” All self-control left me when 
I heard the words; before I was well aware 
of the act I had taken a small, fair hand in 
mine. 

** Not meet again!" I repeated. ‘* Do un- 
say those words.” 

**It does not rest with me to unsay them,” 
she answered, with simplicity, as, not har- | 
riedly, she withdrew her band. ‘ You 
raved so piteously about your mother while | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| you were ill, that I felt it would be wrong 


not to assist you to write to her.” 
**Then,” I said, ** Warp has told you all 
this?" 

**No, oh, no; I heard you while I helped 
Warp to cool your head with vinegar and 
water.” She laaghed; it was a low musical 
laugh, but evidently involuntary, for she | 
looked nervously around her, as if startled 
atthe sound. Recovering herself, she con- 
tinued, ** I dare say your city belles would 
not like to dabble in vinegar and water ;" and 
again her face was bright with the pleasantry 
her remark afforded her. 

** Better than let a poor wretch die, was it 
not? Farewell; I wish you good health.” 

Before I could reply | was alone, standing 
where she bad left me, almost stupetied at 


| the turn ber remarks had taken. Then, after 


all, Mabel looked on me, asa ** poor wretch,” | 


| whom she had condescended to nurse to 


save his life, rather than let him die—noth- 


| Ing more. 


went back to my couch sad and dis- 

heartened. I felt ill—it was not fancy—my | 
head ached. Dinner was removed without 
being touched by me. ‘ But I must rouse 
myself,’ 1 thought; **in another bour I shal! 
have to meet Lord Arnley again.” All chance 
of seeing Mabel with him was at an end. 

At eight oclock precisely the old servant | 


descending some flights of stairs, I was | 

ushered into a large room on the ground 
| floor, One of the windows opened on a ter- | 
| race, beyond which was a garden exquisitely | 


she had entered, and I tarned in mute as- | laid out, and the perfume of flowers filled the 


tonishment to the little parcel in my hand 
for evidence that all was reality. It con- 
tained all requisites for writing, with the 
words ‘* Keep all out of sight,’ written on 
the eover in a small, finished hand. I need 
not say how joyfully I wrote and prepared 
the letter for pn eathee. 1 bad on con- 
cluded it and laid all aside, when the old 


| valet appeared to say that Lord Arnley was 


coming. 
IL. 

I felt my heart beat as I fixed my eyes on 

the door, expecting when it would open to 


| see an old gentleman quite as hideous and 


ey py as his servants and attend- 
ante. But when I saw Lord Arnley enter, I 
seemed in an instant to forget my peculiar 
position, surrounded as I was by mystery 
and by persons different from any I had ever 
seen —all, I say, was lost in surprise and ad- 
miration. Before me was one who was the 
very impersonation of dignity, almost ma- 
ee his figure slightly bent, 

t iy with age; for alth his white 

air, resting on his shoulders, at first t 


would that idea, the brightness of 
spark) black eyes contradicted it. Evi- 
dently causes than time had given his 


bair that striking oe, and left on his 
handsome face a settled ex on of mel. 
ae, which when he looked sadder 


He bowed low as he entered, and ad. 
vancing quickly toward me, said, 
Pern 708 Selseme to Araloy Castle, Mr 
a a ae you on your 





| air. Lord Arniey, who was alone, rose, and | 
received me courteously, I sat, at his desire, 
in a large easy-chair, and he drew another | 
opposite to mine, and took his place in it. | 
hile he was doing so, I noticed that the | 
| Foom corres ded with the other parte of 
| the castle I seen. 
| “Pray, Mr. Fernmore, don't stand on | 
| Ceremony: just lean beck in your chair. 
| Shall I close the window? the alr might in-| 
ure 
Ai? ia be maid withoat stoppin . but with | 
| @uch ease that in a moment talk quite at | 
| home, and availed myself of the lax of | 
| the velvet cushions at my back. Again { be- | 
| an to express my gratitude for his atten- 
j tiem, bat asked me as a favor not to re- | 
ae sy 
“I see,” began, ‘‘ that 
well as Dr. Mar thinks. In Deouten me 
| are fit to leave here to-morrow ; I niok | 
otherwise. I have no doubt but you are | 
| carious to know how you got into this 
| castle?” I expressed my desire to hear at, 
jand he went on: “* Under Providence, you 
| owe your life to the old doctor who attended 
you. During that fearfal storm be was 
coming in « carriage toward the castle, when 
he saw two men and a borse lying, as he | 
thought, dead by the roadside. On examina. | 
tion, he a that life was not extinct in 
one — you! ; the other, 
driver, and the horse were peek all af =the 
lightning had done ites work surely there. 
You were stunned by having been thrown 
violently from the vehicle. With his ser- 


's help, oo | 
Sree ues Seas 








* he said, 
v7 


present.” My thoughts | 


| marriage 


| darin, 


| by the fire in the servant's ball. 
| see what service I could render. 


| the wind and'rain. It was put on one side. 


| kept it 


| that 
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first stranger for many years. I would not 


leave you outside the to die; and in 
vain might I try to you how my heat 
was raised in thankfulness when I found that 


the life thas saved was that of George Fern. 
mores son. Cas you bear with ap o'd man, 
Mr. Fernmore, while I tell yous tale of years 


leave the ; up, | beg, your strength is not equal te it, | ago, « tale of desolating woe —of a time when 


_ father helped to soothe bruised and 


jing hearts ?” 

He bad placed his hands on the offs 
Litle ornaweatal table that stood him . 
as be ceased « ee bent his head for. 
ward until it on them. When he 
raised it after a few minutes, his face was 
colorless, showing ly the intensity of 
hia emotion, ** P: «ne, pray me,” 
he said; * indeed, I did intend to let my 


be seen, but—” 

* I beg that you will not distress yourself, 
my lord,’ I replied. *‘I would listen and 
sympathize with you freely, but not when 
the rewembrance pains you so much.” 

** It is due to you, Mr. Fernmore. I never 
hed ap opportunity of telling your father 
how grateful I was for bis brotherly and 
loving act to me, therefore I must tell it to 
his son. I was not as old as you are, Mr. 
Fernmore, at the time to which | want to go 
back. I was in my twentieth year when I 
met one whom it was only to sce and to 
know to love. I loved ber, my after life 
showed me bow deeply. She returned my 
love, and before I was twenty-one, she 
a year younger, we were married. In three 
years I lost her; death had no respect for my 
deep love. Oae child, a daughter, ws left to 
me in her place. Asshe grew up, she was 
the living image of my lost one, and she be. 
came the idol of my life. When she was 
seventeen, one who visited here with others 
under the name of a friend won her yo 
heart. I saw it; sooner would I have seen 
her dead than wedded to him. I told him so; 
I prohibited his visits to the castle; but a 
viper, a snake, can ti enter d t 
our efforts. 

** A word tells all. She left her home, left 
a father's heart, for one who cared more for 
the wealth she was expected to inherit than 
for the priceless treasure he had in her. The 
same day on which she left the castle the 
were warried ; after,a week the setusned, 
expecting to be received here. In an hour 





| of passion and cruelty, I banished her from 
| 4! presence, and she went forth a wanderer, 
I 


new not whither—I never knew. Your 
father was a young man then. I do not 
doubt bat he admired Mabel ; had he sought 
her, he might have obtained her hand ; per- 
haps later on he would have done so. He 
harried to the castle when the news of the 
ot circulated. I saw that he felt 
deeply. He implored me to bring her back. 
No, fool that I was! I was inexorable—pas- 
sion blinded reason. 

** A few years had passed, miserable year, 
which I live a life of seclusion, 
They had passed, I say, when on a night in 
December—a night when the elements seem 
ed to vie with one another in fury—a loud 


| knocking at the gates roused all within the 


castle. The gates were opened, and your 
father rode into the courtyard. He came to 
the room where I was ask assistance for 
a wretched being whom, as he was riding 
home from Erston, he had found dying in 
the storm by the wayside. A vehicle and 
servants wore i diately at his ’, 
and, half an hour after, a woman, bolding 
an infant firmly to ber bosom, was placed 
I went to 
Her hair 
was partly covering her face, blown there b 





The last few sentences were much broken 
by Lord Arnley's sobs. I was prepard for 
the sequel. He paused, looked at me with 
an expression of indescribable agony, and 
then said, in a voice scarcely above a whis- 
per, ‘‘ It was Mabel!" Again his head was 
bent down upon his hands at the edge of the 
table, and large white drops fell on the car- 
pet at his feet. 

** A little more and you will know all,” he 
went on, recovering himself. ‘‘In three 
days she died. She lived to know that I had 
forgiven her. She was able to tell me that 
she had lost her husband within two years of 
their marriage; that she was making her 
way back to me, when she was overtaken by 
the storm, and Providence sent your father 
to save ber. Her child lived; I sent her to 
the Continent to be educated —sent her away 
from a house of desolation, to spare her 
young life from sharing my mystery. I got 


| promise from your father to keep all se- 


cret, as if he had never seen such woe; he 
By a strange fatality, I did not 
meet him again befors bis death; thus I 
never ceuld tell him all I felt. Then it was 
1 resolved—nothing more—that no 
strange foot should tread within these walls 
again. | have a regular establishment of old 
domestics. They have all they want, they 
ean go and cowe as they like, I afford them 
every luxury; but none of them retain their 
old names. No, the outer world was to be 
no more to me; I, as it were, made up & 
little one for myself within these walls, and 
named each one as my fancy directed. To- 
morrow | shall show you where I pass my 
leisure hours, or rather, ID shouldksay, where 
most of my time is spent. You have beard 
all, Mr. Fernmore, or nearly all. Can you 
wonder that I welcome you and make an ex- 
ception in your favor’ Your father gave 
me the promise I asked; will you do the 
same how ¢ 

I answered without hesitation ; in my in- 
most heart I sympathized with him at that 
moment. He mast have read my thoughts, 
for he said; *‘* I see that you can feel for an 
old man’s sorrow. I shall pat aside cere- 
mony; why should I practice it with the son 
of my best friend? Let me call you Ed- 
ward, and old days will seem to come back 
once again. Now, you promise that, while 
you remain here, or after you have gone, 
you will in no way take advantage of any- 
thing you hear or see within these walls? In 


| a word, in relation to all within them, you 


will never act without my knowledge or con- 
sent’ 

1 saw his meaning; I knew now who Me- 
bel was—-the second Mabel. Even to gun 
her love, I could not at that moment have 
withheld the promise. . 

** 1 am satisfied,” he said. ‘* You remain 
here as my guest, no longer on sufferance, 
waiting to be healed to take your departare. 
I would know more of you before we part. 
There is one duty of the host which I cannot 
pane. and you will excuse it. My reso- 

ution forbids me to sit with at table ; 
in all else consider y my guest. 


your mother; I heard that spoke of her 
while you were ill. Writing materials will 
be supplied to you. Tell her, with the 
pliments of a recluse,” he added 
treme affability, ‘‘ that are 
Christian hese’ bud ao dutaiia, 
ber your promi You 
that you are. To-morrow 
show you what will both please 
you. 
We parted for the night. 
Mabel. It was clear that I was 
in i ce of her resi > 
saw that my promise 
x5 a cort of safosanrd lest I might ese bet. 
At noon the next day I was conduct- 
ed by the same servant to Arnley * 
room. He met meas if he had known ™° 
for a long time. His manner was gracious 
wore, it was so friendly, that I felt no longet 
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in the of a stranger. - 
“I intend to be your physician, Edward, 
he said. ‘Old Mar declares that you 4re 


well enough to travel, while, in my opinic®, 
you are not fit to bear any fatigue. °F stro 
in the will refresh you. I will s- 
company you, end show yoo whet § Te. 
mised yesterday.” We the 
terrace through the open window. ar 
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was light, while it was full of the perfume 
from the beds of flowers by which we were 
passing. Ata little distance from the ter- 
race there was a miniafure lake of great 
beauty, close to which gas a rustic summer- 
house, its exterior red with branching 
creepers, while ruse- b over the en- 
trance. Within were inviting ing seala, 
roand a table well supplied with books. Al- 
me to it, hie manner 
was embarrassed, as be said : ** Rather pic- 
turesque, is it not? Yet I seldom use it. 

** Just the place for Mabel,” I thought. 

He harried from it, and seemed more at 
ease a little farther on. We entered a plan- 
tation, beyond which I saw a high wall with 





a door. When we reached it be rang | 


a eh py gh S oye 
After crossing a spacioas we entered « 
small sitting-room plainly furnished, and 
having at ove end a long book-case with 
three or four rows of shallow drawers below 
the shelves. He opened a few of these in 
succession, and showed me that they con- 
tained a beautiful collection of minerals from 
every part of the world, some of them dull 
and heavy, others rkling with clusters of 
brilliant crystals. weach was a neatly- 
written label, giving the name of the speci- 
men and an tof its positi The 
books on the shelves above were standard 
works on chemistry and its kindred sciences, 
by the leading writers on those subjects in 
England, Franee and Germany. He took 
down one or two, and opening them, pointed 
to the few words written on the fy-lesf, 
which showed that they were the gifts of the 
authors. 

‘You see,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘ I am 
not so secluded at Arnley Castle as to be cut 
off from ding with those who take 
an interest in the same pursuits as I do.” 

I stayed some time, looking over drawer 
after drawer of his cabinet, for 1 could see 
that he was pleased at my doing so. At 
length he proposed that we should tarn into 
his workshop, as he called the well-furnished 
laboratory which we next entered. It was a 
room of considerable size, lighted by a sky- 
light, which was half open when we came in. 
Along one side there were a number of small 
brick-built farnacea, on which were large 
earthenware and metal retorts ; one of these 
was lighted, and an old servant was buay 
preparing another. At the opposite end was 
a huge table, and the shelves running 
the walls were covered with an immense ool- 
lection of chemical apparatus. A glance told 
me that it was the laboratory of a hard- 
working, skillful chemist; and Lord Arnley 
appeared to be quite at home among his re- 
torts and farnaces, for he began at once to 
speak to me of an investigation in which he 
was then engaged, and with the desire of 
showing me how he occupied his time, went 
to work at once, with the old servant's aid, 
explaining to me the various complex pro- 
cesses as he went on. When we had spent 
about half an hour in this way —and it passed 
very rapidly, for his interest in his favorite 
pursuit d quite —we went 
out again into the garden. 

**You see now how I pass my time,” be 
said, as the door was closed after us and we 
tarned away. ** There, we in the cause 
of science, I often forget all my fears, 
troubles and anxieties.” 

He was still speaking on the subject when 
we left the plantation and approached the 
summer-house. Suddenly I saw the flowers 
round the entrance stirred, and a small white 
hand plucked one. In the same instant 
Mabel ste out. She saw as, started 
back, and was hidden from view. I louked 
at Lord Arnley, | could not help it, and his 
usually pale face was cri ine t 
He clasped his bands; and years may pasa 
on, bat I shall never forget his look of 
agony. From my soul I felt furhim. His 
years far ontoumbered mine; but, as if he 
were the younger, I took his clasped hand 
and said: 

** 1 shall not betray you, my lord ; I shall 
keep my promise. have seen your grand- 
daughter before this moment, when she was 
not aware that I saw her.” 

He tarned from the arbor, and leaned on 
my arm as he walked on a few steps. 

** Spoken like your father!" he said. ‘‘ Can 
I be blamed for wishing to guard my second 
Mabel? Let us retarn to the castle,” he 
added in a dejected tone. For once neither 
of us looked toward the summer-honse io 
passing. When we reached hix room he 
said, **An hour hence return to me, Ed- 
ward; t order | b “ 

That hour seemed as long as three. What 
would its termination bring tome? I believe 
1 was knocking at Lord Arniey's door when 
the last minute of it was passing. He had 
quite recovered his self-possession; he was 
even cheerful. 

**[ have thought,” he said, ‘‘ very deeply 
for more than half an hour, Edward; and 
after so mach reflection, I feel quite oon- 
vinced that Providence raled that you should 
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** Mabel,” I said, ‘I have one question yet 
to ask you.” 
* Another!" she said, with her sweet, mu- 
sical lang. 
| OS A ame 
The expression of ber ace became 
| ws I" she . ** Edward, do you 
associate fear with Mabel Lynn!” 

** Mabel, dear Mabel, do not look anxious ; 
| bat I cannot get rid of an unpleasant recol- 
| lection connected with the time when | was 
con 

“Deo say it at once, Edward!" she ex- 
claimed. ** I thought all was open and 
| between us.” 
| We were sitting on one of the seats in the 
arbor 





** Mabel,” I said, *‘ do you remember a re- 
| mast pon made emthe dag you brought me 
| paper to write to my mother? It pained me 
then; even now, in these happy moments, 
it sometimes comes to me and throws a 
shadow over me.” 

** What is it ?" she asked, looking anzivus- 
ly into my face. 

** You said,” I began, *‘ that it was better 

to dabble in v and water than to let a 
| poor wretch die.” 
The castle walls seemed to reeoho the 
sound of merry laugh. When she could 
felt a little hurt at being called a wretch. 
Are you happy now, Edward?” she asked 
suddenly. 

" y!" Trepeated. ‘‘Can you ask me 
that, Mabel ?° 


** Then you may date your from 
the moment when I called you a poor wretob. 
Edward. Y so sad, so 

weak, that I pitied you! you told me to un- 


?” she said, with a charm- 
look. ‘“‘If I had made a fool of 
myself that day, and let the tears start to my 
eyes, you never would have seen Mabel 
Lynn again.” 

Three months after, Lord Arnley gave 
into my the greatest treasure he 
. He hasleft his seclusion, and has 

more than once at Fernmore Hall. 


OF COMMON CLAY. 


They were sitting on the piazza—Panl 
Wayne and Mariel Grey. He was reading 
to her from a paper that some one had left 


there. 
** Here is alittle poem. Let me read you 
this,” he said. 
And he read : 
DECEIVED, 
The saddest man | ever knew, 
Was one who counted others true; 
Who loved, and, loving, was decel ved 
la her whom he had must believed. 


He laid in homage at her feet 

iis beart, an offering pare and sweet ; 
She, cariug not for heart so pure, 

Four love that could through life endure, 


Smiled at the thing she valued less 

Thaa the blue ribbou of her dress, 

And sought, the while Avs heart might break, 
Rome ether heart's bliss to unmake. 


I pitied him, Hie shattered faith 
Was tar more pitiful than death, 

He had believed her good and true, 
And loved, as euly sach men do ; 
Had loved that falsest of false things, 
A butterfly with shining wings ; 

A woman with bo woman's sou, 
Life has ite times of joy and dule, 


Bat ob what time could sadder be 
Than when @ true man wakes to see 
Aud such things happen ever day- 
His idei proved of common clay | 


** Very pretty,” she said, looking away to 
see where, along the blue line of the honzon 
the white sails uf some fishing boats flitted 
like shadowy spectres in the warm sunshine 
of the Saunmer afternoon. 

** Yes, very pretty,” Paul Wayne an- 
swered, ‘‘bat I don't exactly agree with it. 
If one woman jilted me, I shouldn't lose my 
faith in all woman-kind, I think. If I loved 
a woman, apd believed ber true and wo 
manly, and suddenly woke up from my 


compose herself, she said, *‘ Ah, I see you | 


the Mariel Grey that she used to be. She | the cowardly hand that cansed the blight 


was content to listen to him; to be with | Bat no one ever heard Hagar murmur, and 


him, caring nothing fot attentions from other | when they brought her the pa 


admirers. 


per recording 
| the marriage of Hagh Vaughn with Nettie 


**A woman must love me well enough to | Johnson not even a repining wor! mingled 


be true to me in presence and in absence ; 
to never waver from her allegiance when | 
am far away or near at hand. 
that in my absence which she would not dare 
to do whea I am near, she is not the wo- 
man I could give my whole love and conf- 
dence to.” Somewbere Paul had read that, 
and it was to him in affairs of love what the 
creed of faith is to some in church matters. 
Sach a woman as he could love he believed 


Mariel ¢ to be. 
He stayed away a month. Going back he 
met a friend on the train who been at 


Seaview in his absemee, and they naturally 
began to talk about the there. 

* That Miss Grey is woe hy & young 
artixt, now, they say,” remar his friend. 
**He must have come about the time - 
came away. He's dead in love with her, but 
it's plain to be seen she's fooling him. He 
might see it, too, if he waan't so blind.’ 

Paul suddenly lost bis interest in the oon- 

| Y e dnt believe that there 
was any truth in the story, and though he 
couldn't believe it, it troubled him. 

He walked from the station to Seaview. 
There was a short cat over the hills and 
along the beach. This path be took. It 
| seemed that Fate guided his f for 
| Seustaus anumad 6 auton Gann ts Gan ab 00 
| saw Mariel Grey and a gentleman sitfing in 

the shadow of a rock. 
| He stopped when he saw them, and was 
| turning back, when the gentleman bent and 
| kinsed her on ber lips, with his whole soul 
in his face. 

Just then she chanced to look that way, 
and saw Paul Wayne. She torned pale as 
death, and a little ory of astonishment dame 
to her lips. 

** Excuse me for intruding,” said Wayne, 
coldly. ‘* I was not aware that any one was 
here until I came around that I will 
withdraw at once.” 

No one can imagine what his hts 
were as be went slowly back. After he 
hed been aniston, and bie idol had proved 
to be common clay. 

Mariel Grey lost the charm she held 
for him; she had lost the trust and oconfi- 
dence of the man she loved; and though she 
has marsied and has al! that wealth oan buy, 
she will never forget Paul Wayne ; and, God 
pity him! he will never forget her! 


—_--_- 


HAGAR WESTON’S TRIAL. 


WRITTEN FOR THRE SATUBDAT BYBMING POST, 
BY NANNIE. 








** Hallowe'en, girla! Are we to sit quiet 
when just this one night of the three bun- 
dred and sixty-five, Fate lifte the dim our- 
tain of the fature to our wondering compre- 
hension! No, a thousand times no/ Bo my 
dear, puritanio Hagar for once lay aside 
your scruples, and let us try what that mys- 
terious future has in store for us,” and the 
apeaker threw ber arms lovingly around 
Hagar's neck. 

lt was a dear old house where our friends 
were gathered, nestled among the 
chusetts bille. Hagar's grandfather had built 
it. Here Hagar's ther had opened her 
black eyes, and Hagar's own sweet blue orbs 
had first beheld the light. Dear, gentle, 
charming Hagar, the idol of her father's 
heart, (for the energetic mother had years 
ago closed her eyes and folded her reatless 
hands in the last long rest.) The one ewe 
lamb, patient, noble, brown-haired H » 
It was Autamn, and a cheery fire blezed in 
the open grate, throwing its fanciful 
shadows over the golden carla and per- 
fect faces of the city cousins, Nettie and 
Mamie Johnson, who had come up from 
Boston to spend a few weeks ere the open- 
ing of the Winter meee: over the ok 
hair and tall formof Hugh Vaughn, Hagar's 
accepted lover; over the bonnie brown 
braids that crowned Hagar's own shapely 
head ; over the quaint old furnityre and pic- 
tures, lingering around the piano, and 
dancing into the dark corners. 

** Jast this once ma eher: cousin in honor of 








our gr thers y, still pleaded 
the coasing tones. 

“Well, Nettie. Ive no objections I 
am sure, provided you wish it. Of 





dream to find that | had been deceived, | 
believe that the indiguation I should feel at 
thought of her deovit would cast out the 
last trace of love for her—and I should be | 
glad to know that I had found out what a 
talse thing abe was.” 

“I don't know,” answered Mariel (irey, 
thoughtfally. *‘* Not being a man, I havent 
the least idea how I should feel ander those | 
circumstances.” 

**I am sure of one thing—I never could 





visit Arnley Castle. Oid Mar is anxious to 
make your acquaintance vat of the sick. 
room.” 

** And I am anxious to see him,” I replied, 


‘to express my thanks for his attention to | color flashed up into her pale cheeks. 


me, and above all, for, having picked me up 
by the wayside.” 

** Well, come to the next room ; I shall be 
able to gratify you, I think.” 

On the opposite side of the large hall he 
opened a duor, and bade me enter. ** Here 
come the green glasses,” I thought. 
no! On a low ottoman by an open window | 
sat Mabel Lynn, her head bent over a book, 
which she seemed intent on reading-—#o in- 
tent, that she did not notice our entrance ; 
but I saw, from whatever cause it was, that | 
her face and neck were becoming crimson, 
and when Lord Arnley called ‘* Mabel,” she 
stood up, looking a picture of confusion, | 
He introdaced me formally to her, and as | 
he said the words, she seemed to recover | 
her self-control. She bowed low, but as she 
took her seat again, she lovked quickly at 
me—our eyes met. A thousand times n-~ 

il 
Lyno 





she call me a poor wretch, yet woul 
lieve in my inmost heart 
was not indifferent to me. 

Lord Arniley's ease of manner soon set all 
right. We spoke without reserve of my 
providential escape and of our visit of the 
morning, and finally Dr. Mar was sent for. 
In one way only could I recognize the doctor 
of the sick-room—he still wore the green 

; bat his manner was so affable, that 

dapdege tb hed J ~ 
ve us a ve ic account 

te sescnamhle an” the roa’, I 7 = 

ghed—yes, heartiiy—at the style in w 
i seleted. bet for the eacrifice of the | 





yeelf that morning. When my | 
visit to Mabel's drawing-room ended, I went | 
back to my own room, after receiving an in- | 
Vitation from Lord Arnley to spend the | 
evening with him and Ma | 
“* Edward,” be said, ‘‘I have placed more | 
confidence in you than in any other man | 
I did so first for your father's sake, | 

for your own too.” 
I did not reply, but pressed his hand as | 
T could not help noticing 


changing to a sm ! 
Two weeks ro gd and on the next | 
y 


to be set forth in f rma! words. 
Lynn's heart was mice; et no distant day 
her hand would be mine also, and all this 
with the knowledge and sanction of Lord 
Arniey. | 
I said I was to leave the castle next dey. | 
Mabel and I in the garden. The | 
calm, subdued of saneet fell on } 
around, yet more loveliness to 
scene. See tend nated to extn. 





Bat | 


love a woman till I felt sure that she was 
worth loving,” said Wayne, with a smile of 
tender meaning, as be looked at Muriel. } 

She dropped her eyes, while a little rose- | 


** Tnen you woald satisfy yourself that the 
woman of your choice was worth loving, and 
love her afterward ’' she asked, toying with | 
ber fan, and not looking up to meet his) 
earnest gaze. 

** Yea, | think so,” he answered, slowly. 

** | have always supposed love came un- 
bidden, and when and where it pleased, ' she 
seid. “1 was not aware that it waited antil 
references had been given es to character, 


| in much the same style as we engage o@ ser- 


vant.” 

Paal laughed. 

** You are putting it in altogether a mat- 
ter-of-fact light,” be said. ‘* What I meant | 
was, that we must discover traits of charac- 
ter which are enough in themselves to com. | 
mand our respect and esteem, before we let 
the respect aud esteem grow into a strouger | 
feeling. It is these lovable traits of charac- 
ter in the persons we love that causes the | 
love we fepl, { take it. I don't pretend to | 
understand anytlisg about such things, 
however. They are wo deep and subtle for 
my comprehension.” 

** Never having had any experience in that 
tion, 1 suppose t” laughed Marvel. 

** Never; at least, till very lately,” he an- 
swered, and smiled into her eyes again in that 
earnest way of his that could set Mariel 
Grey's heart to beating so that sometimes | 
ahe thougtt be must hear it. 

“It's wo be hoped your theory will prove 
correct then, if you are having experience of 
that natare at the present time, sabe said. 
“It wouldn't be p t for you to find 
that you had been wholly wrong.” | 

** 4 think I shall not fod that I have been 
mistaken,” he said, and then a delicious little | 
silence fell about them that ‘was full of sweet 
and quiet influences, that no words could add 
acharm to. 

A week after that, Paul Wayne went 
from Seaview, to be gone a month. 

He half wished, after he bad told Mariel 
Grey good-bye, that he had told her how 
much be loved her, and asked her to be his 
wife. He loved ber as be had never loved 
any woman before. He had come to Sea- 
view with his mind fully made up to dislike 
ber. He bad heard a great deal about her. 
She had been called a coquette, and « flirt. 
He bad « horror of women of that type. He 
met ber, aod made up his mind that people 
had misjedged her. She & pure, 
womanly woman. here was no coquetry | 
about her, that he could detect. She seemed , 
to be as little given to flirting as any woman 


Ai 





to love ber. j 
And Mariel Grey, under Paul Wayne's in- | 
flaence—ander the influence of the man ehe | 


all 
the | loved, for she did love him as well as she seeher. Her father would geze upon 
| eoaid ever love any man—was wholly unlike altered countena:ce, and in his heart cursed | 


| the kitchen it i, 


| over the coals to 


| with an appealip 


course there is nuthing in it. Bat as 
we are all sensible, ao above the silly 

F tition, the am t will be harm. 
leas. Letus adjourn to the kitchen. Alle 
has a fire, and we will soon settle our deati- 
hies 

** I pray you, fair ladies, do not doom me 
to solitade. I humbly crave permission to 
accompany you to the sibyl's haunts, that I, 
two, way learn somewhat of the good tat 
Fate has in store for me,” said Hagh as bis 
laughing eyes sought Hagar's blushing face. 

“Oh, knight of the woful countenance, 
our liege lady grants your petition. I nee it 
by her wottine tee. So, forward march for 
and Nettie's silver laugh 
rang merrily through the clean, wide room 
as they entered 





The smouldering fire was soon crackling | 


in the fireplace. ‘The lead was melted aud 
poured into water, where, after sputtering 
aod biasing for a time, it assumed many and 
varions shapes, causing much merriment. 
Then apples were eaten and the brown seeds 


counted, ‘‘one I love, two he loves,” with | 


blushes and smiles, and at last the crowning 
trial, naming chestnuts and placing them in 
pairs upon the coals, Hagar bent down 
place the nuts jast right, 
when an explosion suddenly took place, and 
with a low moan she fell back, tightly 
pressing her hands over her eyes. The mis- 
chief loving Hugh had placed a percussion 
cap upon the hearth ‘to startle the girls,” 


laughing in imayination at their territied | 


screams, Bat now, when he saw the result 
of his cruel trick, hie lips grew pale, and 
raising the prostrate form in his arma, he 
cried passionately : 


** Darling Hagar are you burt? Speak to | 


sweet one. Have | mardered her?’ 
look to the sisters who 
stood in dumb, lid terror beside him. 

“No! po! Dear Hugh, I am alive, but 
ob, my eyes. The pain is maddening. Please 
assist me to my room, and then go fora 
physician. | am afraid lam blind. Do not 
alarm father, bat hasten, dear.” 

Carefally, tenderly they led her to her own 
quiet room, shaded the light, bathed the 
swollen eyelids, and then the cousins sat 
down to wait. 

The physician came, a kindly, good man, 
and pronoanced his verdict. Oaly one eye was 


injured, but that so severly that it must re- | 


main curtained in night. 

** Ob, doctor, do not say that,” wailed the 
sufferer; but it was so, and no human 
agency could remedy the mischief. Her 
beauty was gone, an 
thought that he, for whom she would have 
shed her life's blood, (strange how mach 
stronger is woman's love than mans) might 
look with aversion upon the face he was once 
so proud of, wade it still harder, and so 
there was « great sob in the vuice that said 
“Not that, doctor, ob, not that! I cannot 
bear it.” 

Bat God is merciful, and ber heart did 
not break. Not even when heartless Hugh 
so readily accepted the freedum she offered 
him. He was proud, and could not for a mo- 
ment think of warrying so very plain a woman 
as Hagar Weston with one window to the 


| he had ever known. And after that he began soul anaded. Weeks of pain she passed in 


the darkened chamber, aud then came once 
more g her friends—pale, but ob, so 
sed and sweet that one ovuld almost weep to 
her | 





amid the agony, the | 


with her good wishes. 
Years have passed, and Hear is thirty. 


If she does Calmer, sweeter, more lovely than of old, 


art has in a great measare remedied the de- 
| fect in her beanty, and there are those who 
will tell you to-day that in all the village 
there is not ene young face eo handsome as 
Hagar Weston's, Olid Farmer Weaton went 
to join the wife he loved, some years ego, 
blessing hia daughter with hin latest breath. 
Golden haired Nettie has long since joined 
the angel. band, and Hagh, with bis four love- 
ly little girls, came back to his native town 


soon after. He saw our Hagar, and his old 
love revived, bu¥ she refused to listen to 
him. Said she: 


** I think I buried my love for a twelve 
years ago to-night, when you so gladly sever- 
ed our engagement. I can never be aught 
elee to you save a friend. That I will try to 
be; for, with all your selfishness, I do not 
hate you.” 

He went away then a sadder and, let us 
hope, leas selfish man. Fora time he was 
angry, and would not it hia daughters to 
vieit the farm-hoase, but after awhile his ire 
~~ away, aad though Ae never darkens 

er door, yet four little goldea ay | ga 
think *‘ Aunt Hagar” is perfection itself. 


——_- —_——-- -_-— 


TRAIN. 


GEORGE FRANCIS AT LARGE IN LONDON, 

A London correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial writes as follows : 

Nome of these days the United States may 
look out for a list of arbitrable claims from 
England for allowing George Francia Train to 
escape from the port of New York and cruise 
about this country. Train comes and goes, 
bat usually he comes. He is here now. The 
newspapers take no notice of him whatever, 


London as he did in former times, The halls 
are not thrown open and crowded when he 
arrives. It was only by an accident that | 
heard of his making aa oe at an 
ancient workingmens debating club, whioh 
meets tly at the Green D . in Fleet 
street. room was full of heze sent 
up from two-score hae when the clond- 
compelling Train je hia appearance. The 
chairman said, in introduci Train, that, 
as he was an unusual visiten, he would not 
be limited in bis oh to the ten minntes 
ae to each speaker. Wh Train, 
ing about ', spoke until midnight, the 
hour at which the police order all public 
houses to be closed. In obedience to thin 
edict of Old World tyranny Train had 
to sit down; bat daring his three hours 
he informed his awe-struck hearers of a 
many things they didnt know before. 
He maid he had presided over the Com- 
mune of Paria, a had personally set fire to 
the Tuilleries. He admitted it to be doubt. 
ful whether he would be elected President in 
the coming election, as it was probable that 
Grant or Greeley (both of whom he abused 
unmercifully) would be ahead of him at the 
polla; ‘“‘but in i876, I sball certainly be 
elected Presidegt, and then | shall make the 
English Prime Minister pay down the three 
millions he owea me for my tranways, or so 
help me God! I will behead him.’ He then 
said that the secret of his power lay to a 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


& A practioal Kentncky editor calle the 
Aatumn foliage the Dolly Varden costame 
of the treea. 

S@ The river is so low at Pittsburg that 
milk te rising. 

&@ The services in an Indianapolis charch 
| O8 & Tecent occasion were brought to an ab 
| rapt stop by the unmistakable sound of « 
loud kiss, which reverberated through the 
building 

S@ A gushing poet asks in the first line of 
& recent effasion, ‘‘How many weerry pil- 
atime lie?” We give it ap, but expesience 
has taught us that there are a good many. 

@ * One flesh was made two a fow days 
ago,” ia the way a Washington Territory pa- 
per announces a decree of divorce. 

@ If thie ie a borrowed paper you are 
reading, “‘drop it.” Your neighbor don't 
yay hia money to lend you. 7imes, Albany, 

TR 


€@ In Boston a man, for spitting tobacco 

nice out of a window on a passing hat, bas 
fined $25.50 

S@ An Illinois man conghed so heartily 
that one of his ribs snapped. 

@ A German marble cutter of Albany 
| has inatituted a enit against a wel!-known 
dealer for payment of The work. 


“Let ber soal rest in ;" bat being 
cramped for space, he abbreviated the sen- 
: “Let her soul r. i. p.” The 
person who ordered the stone would not ac- 
copt it, and it was returned to the dealer, 
who deducted the ou he bad been put to 


history,” as the schoolboy said on being 
Sogn the third time for not knowing who 
wae Henry the Hixth's wife. 

@@ The CourierJournal begine an in- 


coating paragraph aa follows: —‘' We re- 
ferred other day to a melancholy acoi- 


and consequently he does not atay so long if” dent by which several boys had their necks 


broken by the falling of a scaffold on which 


they were « iin blacking the boots of 
the editor of the Ht. Louis Globe.” A country 
contempory ait up tway and asks, 
** Where in the dignity of press?” Yea, 


that's it, where ia the dignity of the press, 
where, oh! where is the dig, that's the qnes- 
tion 


? 
4 A Weatern editor being asked to take 


tea with a lady friend, a . While at 
the table the lady observed that he had no 
spoon, ‘Is it possible,” said she ‘that I 


forgot to give you a spoon? I could not 
have made such a mistake.“ ‘I have no 
spoon, madam,” said the editor, rising from 
his seat, * and if you don't believe it you may 
search me,” 

© A new p for obtaining money has 
been devised in Louisville which is not par- 
tioularly ingenious, but deserves notice for 
ite novelty. A pair of enterprising sharpers 
took an unsophisticated stranger in band, 
and after yetting = drunk persuaded bim 
that the beat thing he could do was to take a 
bath. Thin was very likely true, but when 
they got him into a bath-tub they went 
through his clothes in a manver that he de- 
apised on coming to himeelf. 

S@ A Newburg, North Carolina, shoe- 
maker has done over a pair of shoes for « 
lady that have bee ber ** fix-upa” for twen- 
ty-five years, 

€@ An old lawyer says that the three moat 
t bl 








large extent in the fact that he 
smoked nor drank-— each anditor here paffed 
his pipe and sipped his beer—and in all re- 
specta he led a rigidly moral life. ‘* You 
may call me an egotiat,” he exolaimed: * | 
am —I glory in being an egotist, | stand for 
Manhood. Vor populi, wor Trani. The 
fact is, gontlomen, | am the biggest thing 
that has been got up on this planet for two 
thousand years.” ‘Train was not a bit ex 
hausted by this, and if the landlord had not 
received « hint from the police, be might 
have been harangning at the Green Dragou 
at this momeut. When be left the room the 
whole company was at his tail, gezing as if 
he were a new species of kangaroo, One 
who had been listening, asked me if I knew 
whether he was a wan of wuch influence in 
America, 


—_- —_— - 


Location of Houses. 


Houses should be built on upland groand, 
with exposure to sun-light on every ride, 
During epidemics, it has been noted by 
physicians that deaths occur more frequently 
on the shaded side of the street than on the 
sunny side; and in hospitale physicians 
have testified to the readiness with which 
diseases have yielded to treatment in sunny 
rooms, while in shaded rooms they have 
| proved intractable. 

Let there be no bogs, no marrhes, no 
stagnant water in the neighborhood. 
let the cellars be thoroughly drained, In- 
attention to this subject bay caused the 
death of many « person. No father or 
mother should rest one moment in peace 
while their innocent babes are sleeping in 
| rooma over damp and mouldy cellars. Cel 
| larasbould got only be drained, but thorough 
ly ventilated, otherwise the house must be 
unwholesome. 

Let the drains also be constracted for the 
| conduction of slops and sewage of all kinds 
to a common reservoir, at a distance from 
the dwelling, to be used for fertilizing pur 
poses, 

Door-yards should be kept clean and dry, 
composed largely of yreenaward, on which 
ebildren may romp and play. Vhin should 





be their play-yround, rather than the carpeted | 


room, ‘They are entitled to it, that the 
breath of Nature, and of Nature's God, as it 
| filters down through the blue aky, may fan 
| their rosy cheeks, and fill their souls with 
joy and their bodies with health. 
; 


—_— 


Children in Schools. 

A German physician bas just come to the 
conclasion that children have bodies. ‘The 
statiatios which he bas gathered, if they tell 
| the truth, are a terrible warning against the 


| Chatel, Switzerland, and in Darweatadt, be 
| found were subject to the sick headache. 
| Beventeen per cent. of the ten thousand 
scholars in and near the capital of Hilesa 
| were near-sighted. Ourved spines, puliwo- 
nary diseases, caused by imperfect ventila- 
| tion and inbaling of dust, werd frequent. 
Here is « lesson for us. The amount of in- 
jury done to the child, directly and indi- 
rectly to mind and body, in our schools is 
alarming. Teachers are not always to blame ; 
| indeed, rarely are they. But committees, 
| Who shape the instruction and apportion the 
time, are generally the sinners. [ynorant of 
| the philosophy of education, the laws of 
growth, they yanye the teacher, not by the 
influence he exerta, but the number of 
minutes spent in driving knowledye into 


thing desired, not quality. Children in the 
fields till the age of seven, then at their 


school-tasks but four hours out of the twenty- 


four--that will be the golden aye of child 


| hood. God speed the happy day! /eralt 
of Health ” — ee - 
Gf Btokes, the takerof of Fisk, and 


Foster, the car hook murderer, occupy cells 
upon the same floor, and within twenty feet 
of each other; at the Tombs in New Yor’. 
A correspondent writes: “'I'wo men, nw 
stricken in years, aud both crushed by mis 
fortane, now visit the prison several times a 
week. Each has a son imprisoned for mar- 
der. Ove of these men is the father of 
Foster, the other is the father of Stokes. 
What a spectacle to see the old men meeting | 
in the corridor, each in search of a blood. 
stained child.” 








Then 


over-stimulating of the minds of the young. | 
One-third of the school children in Neuf 


memories already over fall. (Quantity is the | 


clients he ever had, were a 
young woman who wanted to be married, a 
married woman who wanted to be uamarried, 
aod an old maid who didn't know what she 
wanted, 

&@ A wud dredge in New York harbor has 
been named the Lacca. 


Nass, and the good-natured Frenchmen avow 


** Sone” they oan get. 
G@ A young lady, who has just returned 
from Europe, advises her friends not to go 
there, *‘ uuleas you are sure that you know | 
enough to appreciate the beauties of Europe. | 
[t lends such a charm to Italy to remember | 
that among there groves of olive the imumor- | 
tal Beethoven sculptured the Medivean | 
Venus and Shakapeare composed the sub- 

lime poom of Paradise Lost! 

A cheap way of getting credit for 
liberality was devined by the managers of a 
fair in Ilinois, who offered a premiam to 
the oldest pinaster present, Of course no- 
body claimed it, . 

» &©& Here in a good business-like epitaph 
‘Here lies Jane Smith, wife of Thomas 
Smith, marble cutter. 
erected by her husband asa tribute to her 
memory and a spectwen of his work, Moon 
ments of the same style #250." 

G&A baby was loft on board a steamboat 
at St. Paul the other day with a note stating 
that his name was Conrad B, Clark. Imagine 








the torturing curiosity of that child when he | 


grown upto determine of what name ‘I’ 
in the initial 

€@ A highway robber lately grabbed a 
lady by the nose and snatched her pocket 
book. She, with great presence of mind, 
}wtrack him across the face with a bar of 
jsvap. The fellow fled incontinently. He 
was pot used to having soap applied to hin 
face 


weer 





Kennedy, of Altamont, Califor 


| nia, has wood @ lovely and wealthy widew | 


for $50,000, becanse she didn't marry hin 
when she said she would. 

€F Double-breasted jackets of thick pilot 
cloth will be fashionable this winter for 
yontlomen. 

Sf 'Thore are one thousand four hundred 


and fifty hunchbeacks in Paris, one thousand 
one buadred persons with only one aru 

one thousand two hoindred with only one 
| leg ; ope hundred and fifty legless, or moving 
j along in @ wort of bowl on wheela; four 


thousand eight ben tred blind. 
| §&@ One of Joaquin Miller's heroines is 
| deseribed by hin aa having * Thin, white, 
jeweled bands,” and © Brown arms bare 
Was sho black, white or Lodian / is the o 
| nundram. 
S@ The mother of a charming Dubuque 
irl would not let her marry a conductor, 
eoause whe didn't want her doors algmiimed 


UT A winged calf is on exbibition at the 
Oregon State Fair, The wan who owns it is 
looking for a rise in veal. 

&@ A Now York saloon-keeper advertinos 
for “a boy to open oysters about fifteen 
years old. ' 


—-e-— 


The Culture of the Mate Just aseurely ana 
oil infested with Canadian thistles can be wiade to 
produce fue crope of siden yrain, the sealp now 
epareciy covered with hareb, dry, unmauagealle hair 
can be mate prolife of siiken tremmes, All that le ne 
commary to effect the change in either came le the + 
dead of fertilirer, Leaving the ayricultaral chemists 
to determine how the barrem laud «liell be wiade fruit 
ful, We positively aaeert that Lvos« Karwainon ie 


unequalled aaa ferfil 


er aad beautiner of hea 
Pwenty Ave years of succoms ie the basleof this ut 
qualiied statement. Dering that time it has been 
seed by many millions of both sexes, and the fret 
inetanece in which it bes failed tofu fl the expecta 
ene of a rational purchaser has yet to be disooyored 
It will not cause hair to yrow on a vartiisled gour 
bat wherever the roote of tle bineu ter ema DB 
Uudieturbed it will cause tiem to put forth new 
sheote, cud io allcases where the bale has becom 
thin it will ie reaee its volun 
. 
When ao Cleveland life insurance 


agent is attacked by an infuriated customer, 
he swiles and lets the latter bit him on his 
cheek. That is proof against any blow. 
Don't hawk, hawk, epit, spit, blow, blow, and die 
gust everytxxly with your Uatarrh and its offensive 
odor, when Dr. Sage's Catarrh Kemedy will speedily 
deetroy all odor and arrest the discharge. ous. 


wages. 
man was instructed to cut upon a tombatone, | 


S@ A Bordeaux prima donna is named | 


themaclves ready to take all of that kind of 


This monument was | 
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DR. RADWAY’ 
Sarsaparillian Resolvent 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


FOR THE CURE OF ALJ. 


CHRONIC DISKASES, BCROFULA, I LOERA, 
| 


CHRONIC RUEUMATIOM, ERYSTPRLAS 
KIDNEY, MLADDER, AND LIVER 
| 
COMPLAINTS, DYSPEPSIA, 


AFFRCTIONS OF THE LUNGS AND THROAT ; 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 


RESTORING HEALTH AND Vigor; 
CLEAR SKIN AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
SECURED BO ALL, 


okt by Druggiete, Price 61 per Bottle, 


DR. RADWAY'S 


PERFECP PURGATIVE PILLS. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all disorders of the stomach, liver, bo wats, hidneys, 
bladder, Rervoas Thee a heade be, constipation, 
custiveness, indigestion, bttho rememe, bib 
lous fever, Inflammation of the bowels, piles, and al) 
derangements of the internal viscera, Warranted to 
effect a pusitive cars. 


Price 95 cents per box, Sold by Draggista, 


DR. RADWAY & O0., 39 Warren ®., 
Rovew _New York, 


A CARD, 

To all who are suffering from the errers and indie 
cretion of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, 
lose of manhood, &c., | wili send « recipe that will 
cure you, free af charge, This noble remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in Bouth America. Send 
8 olf-akiressed envelope to the Kev, JOMEPH T. 
INMAN, tation D., New York Clty, octit-ly 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1873. 
THE LADY'S FRIEND. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW PREMIUM CHROMO. 


The proprietors of this “ Quedn of the Menthites” 
call the attention of the lade to their Magasine, as 
belong just what a Lady's Magazine should be, Katited 
by a Lady, nothing but what sof the most refined 
and elevating character ever te admitted to ite 
Ite Engravings, ite Pashions, ite Mt.rlee all bear evi 
dence of the same refined and cultivated taste, whieh 
has endeared it to thonsande of readers, 

It will continue to publish Mortals, Short Stories, 
Poetry, &c., trom ite old list of talented contributors, 
Among the Serials we may announce: 


THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 


By Mre, HENRY WOOD, author of “ Rast 
Lynne,” “ Lady Aodivalan’s Trial,” ete. 


UNA AND HER PRINCE. 
Hy MIAS A. L. MUZZRY, author of “Una and 


Her Lions,” ete, 


A GIRL'S ROMANCE. 
ge an TrNORK, eather of 


A NOVELET. 
ly AMANDA M. DOUOLAR, sathor 
ot“ An Kveryday Mervine,” ete 
A NOVELET. 
By Mise FANNIE HODGSON, aathor of Kath 
loons Lowe Story, * Kaehurn,” ete 
Ihnlyeoue Novetet will tun through the whole 
year | 


FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, ETC. 


Fine Rayravings of the Fashions will represent th: 
latewt ety lon ln Diremmem, Chomke, Momnete, tate, bem 
drenmes, Fancy Work, Kmtroidery, as. 


‘BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 





* Queen 


Tee Bogravings of Tas Lavy Farenn are of « 
| Very euperion character, emhem ny pi tures of eubper te 
which truch the 


eontiments ama affections, ‘Them 
| choice and e evant Kngravinye are aepectal feature of 
this Mavazine, and eho akd entitle it to Che prolercn: 


over al. oluere 


MUSIC. 


| A plece of the latest and moet popular Manic ae 
companics every number, The Music iat ttae [ 
| worth double the price of the M qrasime, 


| SPLENDID PREMIUMS 


Sewing Machines, Plated Ware, Gold Chains, &e. 


Thome desiring to yet up Liste of subscribers to the 
Lady's Prien, will be w Compeneated The 
Premiums te the wane ae tor the Moet, 


“ LITTLE SAMUEL.” 
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WAL Boer metal tee Ctver ae Clas, ae & Special 
rewaril foot eorher troutie; audto each clab-eat 
eoriber for ote dediar extra 
One copy ol Tue Labys Peeenp ($9.00) and on: 
{ Tee Sati noes Evesxtnn Poet Bio) tor fam 
1. PNG AV ENGI. Any one 
title? a ¢@ » May take in tle place, If he ao 
ore, ea either of ur handeme Stee! 
ravings, The Ss ore, in ot tes | 
itoure,” “The Song of Home at Sea, or W ' 
ton at Meant Vernon, 
BO | home desirous of getting apa Clab, or a lr 
mian List, eal) have a copy of the Mag t 
gratle. ‘They would alee fod wtvt 

remit ome dollar, for whieh we will sen 
the Chromect © Litth Samuel’ tn aceditios 
Witiet state capremsiy, howeve , that 
Chrome for this purpose, ot elee it will 

ait | fe Chrome gete sertowsly tapered tn 
canvassing for subecribere another will be sent to re 


vi “ee t 

t@ The contents of Tus Lapv'’s Faranp and: if 
Tus Post will always be entirely different. 

62 Subecribers 4 Britmh North America must 
remit twelve cents catra, ae we bave Ww prepay the U, & 


puslage, 
oa” Vcenittences should be made, if poss te 
Draft : 


Post-office Urders, or in or Checks, ° 
our order, 
6P Ten cents shoukl be torwarded in ali cases, to 
pay the expense of mailing the Chromo, 

Address DEACON & PETERSON, 


319 Walmeus Str eat, 
Single numbers of Tus Lavy's Fasenp, 90 cenia, 
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“LITTLE SAMUEL.” 
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Address H. PETERSON & Co, 
No 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


RINGLE COPIES 6 Cents 





LETTERS FROM ZIG. 
CONCERNING WEDDINGS. 


WSITTEs FOR THE SaTURDAT EVENING POST 


What makes f 
weddings 


he always act aw yteerly at 


Ive been at funerals, and Ive 


been at weddings, when | oonldn t help my 
self, and it * my etpertonce that a funeral is 
than a #Wehling if 


j infinitely pollier to ge to 
' folks wore 
@ jail yard, elere 
of sootety by means 


ata capital punishment party us 
takes leave 
they eonldnt 


nifaliy » 


a pettiemar 


of a tope 
promailily bee tence depart vate, more 
lent than they are at awed 


oleorved, ite 


tearfully deeper 
ding loa wot 
any oandded oputreet 
and festive scene ox 


as far as | ve 


thet a hanping te @ pey 


mpared te # woekling, 


atu the chewed convict «a ef ful todivid 
val beside the wofal perean « lan t a 
rifloe himeelf and be a brides 

A wehling ™ a moet U vughly on 
~tufortalle aud unsaticfactory performanoe 
all around Ata certaln apy tet hour vou 


eqteere your hands jute your best pai of 
cleane| white gloves, and are ushered inte the 
etif anid > ‘ brent elheret 
Gon ts etpeoted to take place An you enter, 
tue tine falue =f i nue wl ate t te 
before + in that ut and tot test 
fixe, elare at * fro esitol t, and 
notice bee you walk, and what ‘ 
lave on Nolwady seve lee bom ¢ eo, 8 
copt a few of the relations « ul i 
''n ope wile of the run the pretty grirks ait 
mom as fb evptian manmies, and pretend t 
be looking modestly down at the carpet bat 
all the ime they are peeping at the young 
men, whe atmum as Egyptian manmies 
om the other aide of the noom, and «stare at 
the pretty girls without hawking down at the 
arpet Ihere ar ! relations Pots 
sides, bu idled together in opposfte corners, 
looking daggers at one another, and albasing 
me another in #! the Joneses crit 
oming the dress and behavior of the low 
: bred Smitha, and the Susths berating the 
insufleratice self concent of U stuck up 
Me Jobesee lhe Smiths wieh poor hn well, 


bat e Janes is newer the one t 
for a working man, and they wont be 
prised if be gues to sticks ina yoar 


eur 


Hhowever 


poor John has made his bed, Ae The Joneses 
* are nearly ready 'o cry with eympetl) for pone 
dear Matida, eho has thrown heree!f away 


aie 


She ll newer regret the ete; 
ts taking but onee, and that ii be f 
end it was the sorriest day of ber life wher 


she ever orummed the path of a Dasth Sich 


ever 


pleasant litle prophecwes heave a way of 
making yousg marned fulks feel so hind of 
agteoaltic al. over 

i Presently the bridegroom comes, perfectly 
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ny and entirely ot his case in a pair of 
etoructating!y tight boots, and an anapeak 
able agony of mind lest his white choker 
@hould get © mased before the moment of 
esecution The unhappy man whe is to be 
secrifeoed daren t go down and make himeeif 
jolly along with hie friends the pretty girls 
and the young fellows in the parlor, and so 
@ivert bie mind, by way of Lieping his 
courage op lear me, ne’ Mra (randy 
the Joneses won't allow Ht. The Joneses 
unhappy wan the moment he ar- 
convey bim off and shat him up 
ali alone by himeelf They take 
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be hanged, during the last half hour before 
erecution, when the minister comes to pray 
with him, and the reporter comes to take 
down his last words for the newspapers 
Meantime, down in that solemn best room, 
the Smiths and the Joneses are «till at it, and 
everybody else in still sitting lke an Pyyy 
tian mummy, watching the other tonnes 
wink Se utterly uner 
luralle © beoone, th 
down saddens 
and make his 
ikt dik 
ad 


etanyp rating, 


shoes that dread siler al 
you are just aching to come 
npen your he tighter ns oorus 
howl like mad, or you think you we 
ump up ta the madet of that eYarmed cirele 
and eay 

* Rhond Prienda, do for merey 
over tn a fit monietenty 

Iresently the 
make «a miserable show of being 
a sort of professional, eutan |i 
and watery way, infinitely worse 
eel lke silence which renmned bef 
nistertal jollity at a wedding is «wv 
bug’ Yon see rnght thr hut 
vou know, and always catch 
dering te yourself how many tines Chow 
same very mild jokes have boon perpetrated 
at weddings before Lou kn the while, 
that that hypocrite of a Mrother Napes, and 
his associate, Hrother Sipe, don't really feel 
div in thetr hearts, that they are « 
from 


sake fall 
and try & 
ald 
tial 
than the 
Mi 


a hum 


Miftiatersa oonme 
" 


re 


hoa moment, 
yourself wor 


woall 


alit nly 
a senee of duty, that 


ly for 


it would endanger 


making believe 
they ukint 
Like other people 
the dignity of their eloth 

All at once 
uteide, a dread 
reyan full of stapad, bored pe: 
eyes roll expectant toward the door The 
Moment has come, the Man has « Tike 
wise the Woman The tride looks aweet!ly 
pale, the bridegroom looks as anxious as if be 
hadnt even yet quite given up all hope of es 
looks as nervous and worried as lan 
dreary, when he went to pop the 

A fellah alwayth feelth nervouth when be 
th woong to make an ath of hinthelf RAYS 
Dandreary Whenever | see a poor, help 
lems bridegroom being led up lke a sheep to 
sacrificed I dont know what makes 
bat | always think of a certain set 

ima metaphysical die jatsttion on the 
I alwave think of that sen 
tenoe in with the bridegroom 
Nave that sentence, save tf “* Bociety pre 
pares the crime, the cruminal is only the in 
strument that erecutes iL 


dare bv ” vwnent 


catire 


vou hear «a slight buss fa 
thrill passes thromgh the 
ple, and all 


ome, 


cape 
nestor 


l-« 
me 
len oe 
sctence of man 


conbecbon 


While the preacher is tying em togegher, 
in onder to make things more cheer/ui he 
all the women begin to cry. I dont 


rally 


know what they do it for Dve stadied on 
i, and leant make it out, unless it is that 
the old ‘ans ery because they know the 


troubles which await the poor bride, and the 
young ones cry because they are not in her 
place. Then after the knot is tied, the bride. 
groom looking still rather nervous and an 
comfortable, as if, after all, he waan't quite 
sure whether be hadn't made a meas of tt, 
they receive ‘ congratulations,” and have to 
kine o dogen of so old bamb with bor. 
nile breaths, and — it's over “fice, all ap 
pearing to be fully conscioas of the ridica 
lousness of the thing, they march fauncreally 
out into the dining room, and Hrother Napes 
says grace through his nose, and they 

to and solemal . - of tee-oream and 
baker « staffs k may feels quite at his of 
her ease, even after Gnishing the ice-cream 
and beakers stuffs The t* miserable 


lest some should bis foot throagh 
| ber train “cab oc aaa week Gap 


teat. Se ae 
eS prodigious 

| pemnine. aoe tn a one & ag Ee 

| where the folks to feel merry, 

ut Ne ee 

were oa. 
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“LITTLE SAMUEL.” 


My Dean Poss ** The half has pot been 
told me!” | was constrained to exclaim this 
morning, as T tore off the wo oY and your 
charming Chromo of the ‘ Child-prophet” 
was disclosed to view. I had heard so much 
in its praise, that | was prepared for some 
thing more than ordimary, but not quite for 
such a vision of exquisite loveliness as met 
my page The first impulse was te fold the 
dimpled darling in my arma, and snatch, all 
unehidden, the fragrant kisses from warm, 
ruby lips that seem jost ready to unclose 
The next was to stand spell bound in rever 
ent awe, before the depths of wisdom and 
purity revealed in the wondering gaze of 
those child eves. One scarcely knows which 
most to admire, the pure, sweet, fresh young 
beauty of the child, of the earnest, tender, 
! inspiration of the boy prophet, as 
with dimpled hands clasped in reverent awe, 
Hoavenward, and = the 


Vitis 


he glances eaperly 

trusting Texponse of his wpotle ee soul is im 

pee on every mobile feature‘ Speak, 
ord, for thy serwant heareth 


It is a precious gem that will find a warm 
welogpme in every bome, and one that will 
both elevate and gladden the hearts of young 
and old. We owe you, my dear Posi, warm 
thanks for such a vision of joveliness and 
pority Tecan only wish that it may find ite 
way into every household in the land 

Very truly yours, 

Raltimore, M I 

—_ = 
FOR GOLD! 
” RDAY EVENING POST, 


BY GLEN CAROL 


hk. } 


‘, rum sat 


Newildering glances, and flashing repartee 
oheeks flushed to scarlet, and eyes whose 
lustre outshines the diamonds that glitter at 
your throat and on your small white hands 
A gay good night through peals of mlvery 





laughter light footsteps tipping up the 
starr the keys sharp click as it locks the 
chamber door then -Heaven have mere 


wae tt for f)e you bartered your. | 


| 


and pity 
welf away! 

Trample the shining silks and costly laces | 
under foot fling your jewels in a glittering 
heap glance aronnd the room, replete with 
wealth own luxury look upon the exyai 
site image reflected in the shining mirrors 
that line the stately wall, and whisper low 
low that even the hight-winds sighing | 
through your chamber may never catch the | 
story the shameful truth —‘* Bought with a 

rice 
, Cover, with white hands, your gleaming | 
eyes eyes that have grown weary of seeing, 
despite their brightness there is one face 
remembered bat too well, that must forever 
heunt your vision! What though seas dash 
in bullowy blae, and cloud Kissed mountains 
rise, and deep, dark foresta, balmy with 
odors of cedar and of pine, stretch dim be- | 
tween? What though the flame flower trem. | 
ties and quivers through the grass that 
wraps his grave’ Thought and. memory 
triamph over time and space, and the face 
onoe—aye' still dear—is ever near you— | 
wearing always the look of mate anguish and 


| 


| 


eo bright and glittering that it should 





| HY MRS. FANNIE R 
| 


| deferential mlence, and ceding 
d 
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THE OLD COUPLE. 


They eat in the eng together, 

Till the dag wee timoet guar, 
Rnd the» aft ite close an ange 

Me, ped over the Loreeiul, stam: 


Hef dded their hande tag ther, 
He tr bed their eve ide eth bealra, 
And ther last breath dosted epwad 
Like the c ore of 6 solemn pee &. 


Lhe «@ bridal neler thew traevereed 
The a.eeet mystical road, 

Theat leade to the beeatifal city, 
W howe Bu kler aod Maker ie (rod 


Verhape in that miracle country 
They will give ber last youth beck, 

Aod the flowers of « vanished epringtime, 
shal bloom in the epicit's track 


| (ror Graaght of the living waters 
Shall restore bie manhood» prime, 
Aud eternal years shall measure 
The love t vulliveth time, 


Hat the shapes oy left behind them 
The w.inkles and « Iver hair 

Made sacted to ue by the kisece 
The angels imprint-d there 


Well bide away tnAhe meadow, 
When the ene ls low in the Weet, 
Where the meonheame cannot find them, 
Nor the wind distarb thelr rest. 


2 


THE BIBLE: 


| Tllastrated by Oriental Usages. 
No 


| Vvee and Signs. 





om 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
FEUDGE, 


(oe mast be very familiar with the silence 
and gravity of Oriental courts and customs 
duly to appreciate many Scriptural expres- 
sions that relate to the intercourse between 
the higher and lower classes of society. The 
langnage in Ps. 125: 2, * As the eyes of str- 
vants look unto the hand of their masters, 
avd the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of 
her mistress, so our eyes wait apon the Lord 
our God,” finds its full exponent in the 
stereotyped features of ordinary Eastern 
life. though, tramed as we are, cur winds 


| are little capable of grasping the exceeding 


beanty and significance of the words Ac 
customed, as are all Western nations, to give 
free expression fn words to theit thoughts 
anil wishes, they attach littl meaning to 
viyus, nor do they think of attributing 
biawe to wervaats or others who fail to com 
prohend orders that have not been plainly 
. sand beard Bat it is very different 
in the Llast, where a milent and grave ce 
meanor is teckoved as au inferior s first duty 
toward these entitled to obedience at his 
hands, and a simple beck or nod on the part 
of the superior is as fally understood as any 
outspoken word could be by those whose whole 
lives are spent im watching with deferential 
respect the motions of their lord's hand, aad 
the lines of his countenance, reading for 
thernsel ves life ordeath, peace and prosperity, 
or degradation and rain, as the despot smiles 
or frowns 

The most important orders are given 
received in total silence; while the 
rise or fall of a finger, the very droop of 


| an eyelid, may be the death-warrant of scores 
lor hundreds of defenceless haman beings. 


Baron du Tott, recounting the ceremonies 
of an interview with the Pacha, mentions that 
while he himself was conversing with the 
Vivier, the Murzah Aga, or provost-marshal, 


}eame in, and in whispered tones addressed 


the Pacha. ‘The only 
says the Am) assador, ‘* was 
mtal motion of the Pacha’s 
Yet when we left the andience-hall, 
just ontside of the first gate, 
nin uted and placed ina row, 
as the terrible explanation of the «gn made 
use of in our presence.” ‘The appointment 
or reception of an embassy, the bestowal of 
honors, or the degradation of an official, 
may all be arranged in the same undemon- 
strative manner, and with as litle apparent 
feeling, on the part of the high dignitary, 
as would mark his rising or retiring to rest 
on any ordinary occasion. The superior is 
ter dignified to manifest emotion, whatever 
he may feel, and inferiors regard it as un- 
Thus it happens that 
gatherings, composed of different 
classes of society, such unbroken silence 
prevails, that who knew nothing of 
Onental taciturnity, would naturally suppose 
he had fallen in with an assemblage of snutes 
Ka«pecially is all this trae of the nations of 
Western Asia, the lands of the Bible; and 
there * a current proverb among the ‘Turks, 
that ‘two Franks will make more noise in 
eiving and receiving an invitation to dinner, 
than a hundred Turks in arranging the affairs 
of a whole caravan.” Nor can an Oriental 
possibly comprebend the familar consulta- 
tions and verbal commands so common 
among European tourists, in their intercourse 
with guides, dragomans and other subordi- 
Daten, 

In the court yards, where often hundreds 
of servants are congregated, in waiting for 
their masters, who may be at the Divan, or 
in some other part of the seraglio, so pro 
found is the silence, that one might fancy 
himself in an abode of the dead, or that 
Somnus had suddenly placed his seal upon 
the lips and eves of all present 
from all ideas of decorum, conversation would 
still bo impracticable under the circum 
stances, for the attendant servants are so 
completely absorbed, each in watching forthe 
appearance of his own lord, and to be read 
to obey the faintest signal that may be given, 
that they have neither eye nor ear for leas 
important communications. How beautiful 
is the synonym thus furnished of the inner 
life of the Christian, ‘‘ whom, when his Lord 
shall come, He shall find watching.” A sol- 


a few words to 
answer given,’ 

n 
Aand 
we found 


human heads 


rl a ee 
airgAl, none 


hee their station 


at puble 


dier on duty, « servant in attendance on a | 


prince he knows not at what moment he 
may be called, nor ‘the sign of //is appear- 
ing nor yet the character of the summons, 


| whether it be to reat of labor, and so he | 


waits, hambly watching, earnestly listening 

bot engrossed with his own affaira, nor 
cambered with the luxaries and laxities of 
the present life, bat ready at the first sign 
or token of his Lord's will, to follow where 
He shall iead 

It is often said as @ reproach that momen, 
when together, will talk, let the penalty be 
never s© great. This is certainly nef true in 
Orwntal iguds, where I have seen scores and 
sometimes bandreds of lovely and intelli. 
gent women maintaining, for hours together, 
when in the presence of royalty, the most 
with a 
constancy that bo attraction could divert, 
the very eye and hands of thar mistress, 


drawing thence indications of her will that | 
| my utmost skill failed to decipher. 


I was 
once on & visit to « royal lady, and when | 
rose to take my leave, she gently detained 
me, with the words: ‘I have just ordered 


& word to any of the score or two of attend- 
ants who waited to do her bidding; but I 
remembered to have seen the 


maidens moved noiscleasly from the august | written some charming novels, there occurs 
presence, whither or wherefore | knew 8 passage calculated to amuse American 
not When & brief interval they re- | readers. ing of a busy scene, the 
weep pee met Sane Dy Eg writer says: * All long, like an overseer 
laden with some article for table, I an- in @ Massachusetts cotton field, Claude paces 
pg ae apd. ah saauemnene forward between the court- 
given. ve mipates more, without a the observant of - 
word being or the sound of a foot- lng It tees tn 
fall beard, « feast had been spread aatbor, whose show she is a 
im the room where I ent ; and then the laying educated person, should such 
of an embroidered napkin at the feet of the — As well might tall 
princess and myvelf was the aleni annoance | us of the of Niagara as seen in 
ment that oll wae ready. Duting the repast 


But apart | 




















| wbose eyes never 


from the face of their mistress, except to 
execute ber orders. How these orders were | 


understood was a mystery to me, for though 


| bhension. How needfal, under such 
| of affairs, that “* the eyes of a maiden (should 
| be) amto the hand of ber mistress.” There 


im that that shall convey to him the 
intimation of Master's will, though never 
so faintly expressed. 

When the ta under the old dispen- 


sation were divinely directed to act out, in 
part, their instruct to the pie, it was 
1 e 


+ ple and thod, readily com- 
prebended by those to 








whom the holy mes- 
sengers were sent; though to us it seema, as 
we read, forced and undignified. When 
Isaiah says he and his children are for signs; 
and when Jeremian found his “ girdle marred” 
as a sign; and when Ezekiel was a «ign to the 
people in not mourning for his dead, in dig- 
ging th the walk &c., they employed 
the mode of instruction most forcible to the 
mind of an Oriental, because it was one in 
constant, daily use among them in ordinary 
affairs. 


—_—— 


HUSBANDS WHO NEED A TALKING 70. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Dean Ma. Post—I wish * Zig,” or some- 





of a man's gailantry after he is married. Why 
don't they act the lover after, as well as be- 
fore, marriage’ I think men ought to love 
their wives much more than they did their 
lady-loves—they all say they do; no doubt 
| but they speak the truth—yet why, in the 
| name of common sense dont they show it 
| as they did in their courting days?’ Now if 
you are a sweetheart /¢ can't do too much 
| for you—oh, no; you are always supplied 
with bouquets, sweetmeata, &c., 
| are at church ona warm sultry day you don't 
have to beg dear Charles to bring you a 
| glass of water—if you're a wife you do—un- 
| leas yours is a very extraordinary case. Now, 
| 1 did know one couple, and only one, who 
| passed through life to the very verge of the 
| grave, and were as lover-like and attentive to 
one another as when in their honeymoon. 
Would that there were more such. If men 
could realize how much pleasure these little 
attentions afford their wives they would 
show more of them. 

A new book, a roll of music, a bunch of 
flowers coming from husband to wife is a 
rare occasion. Now if you call his attention 
to it by saying, *‘ Charles, you must get me 
such and such a book, or I must have a bou- 
uet for the ball this evening,” you'll yet it, 
bat if you depend upon C for any of 
these little things without | for them 
you are not apt to get them. hese staid 
Benedicts need a little “‘ stirring up.” ** Zig” 
can't you do it? Damr Burns. 


—- 


The Gifts of the Gods. 


A tenor voice is the thing a modern coun- 
tryman ought to ask Jupiter for, if the god 
offered to grant any one request he might 
prefer, as he did Hodge in the fable. Fora 
tenor voice of high quality and a good ear for 
music confer on their lucky possessor the 
ower to convert all he touches into gold. 

‘erhaps a splendid soprano is even better. 
A prima donna will be fought for ‘y rival 
managers — will be implored to go to all parts 
of the compass at once; and, failing this, 
will spend her year in London, Paria, St. 
Potorsburg, Cairo and New York. One lady 
has been receiving (150 a night in London 
all this season, and is to have £200 a night in 
New York. The true history of a peasant 
girl who becomes a prima donna in grand 
opera would be a very instructive tale ; from 
the day when a little child it is found out that 
she sings better than any other child in the 
village, to the day when she makes her last 
courtesy before the foot-lights. What a story! 
The village gossips remark the sweetness of 
her voice—-the parents find a patron who 
pays for masters—she is discovered by a 
| manager, speculated in, brought out, m 
a great success—is followed about from 
capital to capital by a tribe of pensioners, 
including ber respectable —_— brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts and cousins to the 
fiftieth remove, every sort of master she 
ever had — everybody that can show the least 
claim to help empty her purse. And they all 
fawn on her, flatter her, cajole and deceive 
| her, until she marries the man she loves, 
| who pawns ber diamonds, breaks her heagt, 

and Secipates twice the income of a princess 
| of the blood at the gaming table. Thongh 
| this picture has too often been realized in 
| the history of the lyric stage, it must in fair- 
| neas be said that there are many happy ex- 
| ceptions in the cases of great public favorites, 
who have found in their husbands better 
| managers of their property and their affairs 
| of business than any less interested agents 





| pasmbly could become, 


} ——_ ee 
| Something in the Shape of a Wheat 
Field. 


Let our Eastern readers try to form some 
conception of the way wheat is grown in 
California, from the following statement 

athered from the San Francisco Bulletin. 
There is a wheat field in the San Joaguin 
Valley which covers 36,000 acres! The crop 


body would tell what in the world becomes | 


and if you | 


It ip all ae I knew it would 
Yet a0; there & neat hes 
The el words | intended 


To speak in 8 moment like this, 





What | thought to have said audacious. 
. wont would surely efiend ; 
be would turn (rom me. no lenger graci 
And trown my delight to an end. _ 


Far better to talk of the weather, 

| Or pooder in rapture supreme : 

| "Tie #0 joyous to sit here . 
So pleasant to wake and t dream ! 


| 

Contented, long hours we could measure, 
Forgetting, forgotten by all ; 

Nor envy the dancers thelr Pleasure, 

| For ours is the best of the ball, 





Nilsson writes that she intends to build an 
elegant residence on her Illinois estate for a 
Sammer country-seat. 

Tom Thumb is giving exhibitions of him- 
self again. 7 

Pére Hyacinthe and his new wife are 
| going to start a newspaper. 
The New York Herald Clab will receive 
Stanley with a banquet. 
| Professor Stowe, husband of Mrs. Harriet 
| Beecher Stowe, was lately stricken with 
paralysis. 

Macdonald, the lecturer, like a true High- 
lander, always wears in his walks the Scotch 
| - decorated with the insignia of his 
| Froude is tall, wears side whiskers, and 
drawls a little when he speaks. 

Joaquin Miller isn't going to Europe. He 
has cut his hair, and is going into a project 
for freeing Cuba. He will find that a bigger 
job than singing songs of the Sierras. 

Mr. Froude pronoances his name to 
rhyme with ‘‘ mood.” 

Precisely how Mrs. Joaquin Miller ap- 
pears to the California interviewer is thus 
stated: ‘‘She is tall and rather fragile in ap- 
pearance. Her eyes are soft, but do not lack 
courage. She was standing in the centre of 
the room, holding a sheet of manuscript in 
ber hand, and, with ber dark tresses of rich, 
wavy bair flowing unconfined over her 
shoniders, would at that moment have 
formed a fine sGbject for the brush of an 


A —y Ay of Professor Ly now lec- 
turing Philadelphia: ‘‘ He is of some- 
what more than medium height, lithe, quick- 
motioned, muscular, but rather than 
stout; with a face of 
type; brown hair brushed across a broad 
bat not high forehead; keen, bright, 


pleasant eyes, over which he has a of 
now and dropping the lids completely, 
for a sentence or two; straight, rather 


nose; clean-shaven lips, not curved at 
but large and flexible; a chin slightly re- 
treating but by no means weak. face 
is surrounded by a thick fringe of _ 
beard—a most agreeable face it is, but not 
handsome. Some one said of women, ‘ They 
don't make ‘em pious and pretty both ;' so I 
suppose scientific and handsome would be 
too much. The lecturer wears evening dress, 
white cravat and all—they have good tailors 
in London. He commences to with 
what almost seems like abruptness, because 
| he goes right on from the place where he 
left off in the preceding lecture. He folds 
his arms, a favorite gesture, and says 
‘The soap-babble excited in the mind of 
Newton all manner of reflections. Why 
should it be colored’ Why should the 
colors vary’ Why, in order to color, 
must it be blown out thin?’ With arms 
still folded, he pauses a breathless second 
after this Newtonian conundram. I didn't 
know the wherefore, so under my breath | 
|eaid ‘Why?’ in italica, like Miss Jainie 
| Straithmere, and waited.” 

Not many days ago, M. Thiers received 
from his Paris tailor a handsome dressing- 
gown. When the parcel was handed to the 
President there were three women present 

| his wife, his sister-in-law, and a friend of 
theirs. The President tried it on, and found 
only one fault with it, namely, that it was 
somewhat too long, and s that it 
was a fault which might be easily remedied 
at home, without sending it back to the 
tailor. To this the women assented. 
Madame Thiers wished to surprise her hus- 
band, and contrived during the course of 
the evening to shorten the dressing-gow™ 
and lay it back in its place unperceived. In 
her hurry to get it done quickly, she did not 
notice that her sister been beforehand 
with her, and had already com the 
task. Later on in the evening the friend 
stole away from the com 


, and 
out the idea that she in her 
| own mind of being the one who should per 
| form this pleasing duty. Next morning M. 
Thiers called for his dressing-gown, and all 

















this year is reputed to average 40 bushels | three women chimed in, ‘It's quite ready.” 


per acre, or 1,440,000 bushels in all, which 

would require over forty ships of mediam | 
size to transport it to market. One side of | 
this * lot”as 17 mileslong. When ploughed, | 


ten four-bhorse teams were attached to ten | proportions. 


ougha, each gang having foar ploughs. | 
ts was served at a mid-way station, and 
|eupper at the terminus, 17 miles from the 
place of starting. The grain was cut by 
twenty of the reapers. There are 
| two other wheat fields in this valley, one of | 
| which contains 23,000 acres and the other 
| 17,000, Then, as an offset to this magnifi- 
cent statement, we have this .—** There are 
| thousands of tons of wheat which cannot be 
taken oat of the valley this season, and must 
| Temain over, a capital, or, what is 
| mearly as undesirable, will only command 
| advances at heavy rates of interest.” 
| 


@ In « recent book (“A Bu i 








It was brought and tried on once more, but 
this time the President not to complain 
of andue length, as it mbled a shooting- 
coat more than a drossing-gown in its shrank 


_—— © 


From the “ Saturday Night,” Richmond, Va. 


be proud to send out among the people.” 
From the Repubdhcan, Wetumpka, Ala. 


“The Saturday E Post, in all its 
attractiveness, eee ated, a 
papers of its class. 
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| and if that ain't being dead, I'd like to knew 


what is. 

| “I bewe seem as bed cases recover. 
| dead, why wasn't he found there—and where 
' 





————_ 





HELIOTROPE. 


BY INA D, COOLBRITH. 


Take (hose _ 
How I hate their Te Hheem ; 

Fling the casement , Lpray— 
I am faint with their perfume. 


you know what they recall ? 
From the springtime of my years 
Comes a dream of eventali 


the sea; 
‘ea new moon in the sky, 
And the vine leaves airi) 
Hustle o'er me where I tie, 
Anda fair and light, 


ge Metre ae to float : 


in white, 
With at her throat. 


All their fragrance mingling with 
‘That soft masiin's ovary faa : 

With the thrilliags of her breath, 
And her hair's warm, rippling gold. 


Oh, bow blindly love believes ! 


1, to act wk = Fd 
Stealing from her breast the leaves, 


To be hidden next my heart. 


To be worn with prayers and tears : 
Givin, coengih to eager hands 
Through the labor of lone years 
lo the far and (ureign landa, 
Pab - their stifling, odorous weight ' 
Beaded knots of amethyst, 
Spteed jewels that | hate 
False a were the lips I kise'd !— 
Friend—if anght remains untold, 
Ky those blossoms it sald. 
Take them : in their purple fold, 
Youth and hope and love lie dead. 


——-—— 


JOHN PASSMORES PLOT; 


HELD IN THE HIDDEN ROOM. 
A STORY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY FRANK CARROLL. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PASSMORE'S WOOING, 


The master of the Rookery sat in state in 
his private hall. In less romantic terms he 
sat in his shirt-sleeves, with a short well- 
blackened clay pipe in his mouth, in that 
second-story front apartment, in which we 
have already met him. 

With his usual precaution, John Passmore 
had just entered, and was now closeted with 
his itable associate 


“Well,” Corbin was saying, “ what's up 
to-day? Any news afloat?” 
** Yea, or I wouldn't be here. How does 


our bird bear her confinement ? 

** Why, you see I don't go near her for 
fear of scaring her. She's one of the tender 
kind, that can't stand a rough phiz and a 
strong voice. So I've just dressed Patsy up 
a little decently, and put him in charge of 
a him tok t? 

** Can you trast him to our secret ?” 

“Do you think I'd let hira know about 
that room, only I know he's close-mouthed 
as an oyster? No, sir; that’s a big of 
my stock in trade, and I couldn't afferd to 
have it blowed.” 

** And how does she like to be kept in your 
fancy prison ?” 

‘Why the boy says she’s mighty quiet. 
| Asks him a few questions—and he tells her 
| a few lies; bat she don't kick up any row; 
} and as long as she keeps quiet, I s'pose it's 
| 
| 
| 





all right.” 
**I don't know about that. 
for myself.” ’ 
‘I think you'd better. Chickens don't 
always like to be cooped in—and she'll 
mebbe get oneasy if you don't work on 
her. But that’s not to the pint jest now. 
| How about that other little matter of busi- 
ness?" 
‘That's what I wish to see you about. 
The silks and other are all in store 
| 


I will see her 


now; and I have had them arranged so they 
can be easily moved. Have you got your 
plans laid?” 

* All ready and waitin’. Its a big baal, 
and there may be more trouble than we cal- 
| kerlate. So I've got aman to take a hand in 
the business—that'll put it through, if there's 
any put through in it.” 

**An old hand at the bellows, eb ?” 

‘There ain't a better. You know there's 
some risk, as it's got to be done so that 
it'll look like a straight job—and the police 
} may be on the smell. No watchman around 
| there 7” , 

“No; not in that square ?” 

‘That's hearty. Not that it makes much 
difference—for ginerally they're easily set- 
tled. Bat sometimes we come across an honest 
fool, and then it’s a bother. I don't like to 
squeeze a man if I can help it.” 

** The place will be clear. You will need 
& carriage, so you will have to work early in 
the night so that it won't look suspicious. 
There is a small alley that rans up to the 
back of the stere, as you know, and this you 
will have to make your line of operations. 
Leave a man outside with an eye open for 
policemen, and you can easily run the goods 
} out of the alley and into the carriage.” 
“Don't want any instractions on that 
point. That's my look-out. What did you 
say was this Jew's number?” 

** I have it here ;" handing him a card. 

| “All correct. I'll step down and see him. 
| I don't want any trouble at his end of the 
| ne. 

“I have here a diagram of the store, 
showing the exact spot where these goods 


| are —, You can put 

on m, and clear Any lot in fifteen 
minutes, if you work bard.” 

** Trust ua, I've cracked much worse cribs 
afore took off your honest cap. I was 
in the i man, when you were a baby, 
and I've never seen the inside of a jail yet, 




















Hell not hide long, 
~~ > If he's about 
of watch, he’s my man afore a 


now. If you do, I will set you 
down asa , and will trast any other 
have to better hands.” 

be blowed! You know well 
enough that there ain't any better hands. I 
don't do much above board now, ‘cause | can 
make my living honestly, by running the 
Rookery. But when I do take a job of work 
show me the man that can hold a candle to 
Joe Corbin.” 

* Prove it then. I must go up now and 
see my prisoner. Lay your plans, Joe, as you 
aay, ous om paid for this job, and paid well. 
tinish it—”" 


**‘Ne matter. If he is not dead you can 
find him. If you find him—” 

**He's a dead man sure. Salt won't save 
him.” 

The tone of desperat lignity in which 
these last words were spoken showed that the 
villain was thorougbly in earnest. The un- 
reasonableness of his intended victim, in 
presuming to come to life after he had set- 
tled that he was dead, exoited his ire, and he 
now felt a personal desire to murder him, 
which he had not felt on the former occasion. 

The savage nature of the hardened burglar 
and murderer—for he had the blood of more 
than one man on his bands—was fully 
aroused, and he desperately determined that 
his escaped victim should die, if he had to 
swing for it himself. In all his former opera- 
tions he had been shrewd enough to give his 
work the app of ident or 
With his present feeling he cared not for the 
consequences. Murder he would do, safely, 
if possible, but at all events Benjamin Wil- 
ling should die. 
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I d, hardened as he was, 
as he left the room, for he recognized the 
full meaning conveyed in the tones of his 
villainous associate in crime. 

With great difficulty he forced his rising 
sense of fear horror back into the hidden 
recesses of his mind, and smoothed his face 
to its usual iling th AN he + 7 ; 
the secret spring and saw the door fly open 
that led to the fairy-like apartment in which 
Alice Worthington was a willing prisoner. 
She was seated at the table, her head on 





her hand, tly lost in deep meditation, 
when the ht noise of his appearance 
aroused her. She looked listlessly around, 


expecting to see her small attendant, Patay, 
whose was the only face she had seen for 
several days. 

izing Passmore she sprang to her 
feet with sud auimation, a smile of wel- 
come lighting up her feat asa id 
burst of sunlight kindles a floating cloud. 
She rushed forward with both hands extend- 
ed to greet him. 

** Wel » you naughty cavalier!" she 
cried, shaking his hands with fervor. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by leaving me alone so long in 
this gilded cage! I have looked at all its 
beanties till there is not a bit of beauty left. 
Calico hangings and rag carpet would be 

lorious to me now for a “Er When am 
oo to get ont of this? Iam sick and 
tired and utterly weary of the whole con- 
cern, and would give anything for a day in 
the rudest hut, if the light of the sun and 
the smell of flowers could only get in.” 








portance that any man would take sach 
pains to discover me.” 

* You do not know your importance. 
cannot say that I am aware of ir fall ob- 


certainly know that there is 
coming to you, which they may think 
you into a marriage with the 
their operations may become 
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rify me beyond measure. Alas! that I ever 
left my country home. — ean I not go 

re?” she ex |. springing up 
with the animation of a new idea. ‘' They 
surely would not seek for me among the 
wilds of the Green Mountains. In | Ver- 
mont fastness I might be safe from all their 
efforts.’ 

** You would be lees safe there than in any 
other conceivable place. Your uncle, if it is 
he, has no doubt had spies there already, and 
will continue to watch it. People who once 
start criminal enterprises like this do not go 
back on their work. What place more favor- 
able than « wild country scene for such 
projects to be safely accomplished! No, 
Alice, you must stay here for the present.” 

** I fear so, indeed,” she replied sadly, her 


head wearily d ng as she spoke. Alas! 
what nast the solitary tenants of dungeons 
experience ?” 


“Bat you must not think of comparing 
this rich and cheery little room with a dun- 
geon. You have your books. Can you find no 
enjoyment in them? If not I will procure 
you any others which you may bame.” 

‘It would be useless,” she replied, ‘I 
have no heart for books. You forget the 
news which you told me when last bere. Do 
you think I could lose such a sorrow in the 
empty pleasure of books’ Ah! if you had 
known what asting you were forcing into 
my beart I know you would not have spoken 
those deadly words. I have suffered here, 
alone and in silence, worse torments than I 
thought the human mind could endure.” 

**Poor child!" he said tenderly, his 
arm stealing round her waist aa she bent 
toward him in the abandonment of her grief, 
her eyes turned up to his wet with unshed 
tears. ‘‘ It hurt me to tell more than it did 
you to bear. Would that I could have kept it 
secret! But that was impossible. It had to 
be told first or last, and better from the lips 
of one who who loved you, and could ten- 
derly break the point of the dart, than to be 
stricken casually and suddenly with such a 
poisoned arrow.” 

**I could have borne it ten times better if 
ont in the free air, and in the distraction of 
out-door life. You did not know how cruel- 
ly you were acting to wound me so and 
leave the dart to fester in the wound in the 
silence and gloom of these days of confine- 
ment.” 

* You are right, I was unwittingly cruel. 
Why did not I think of that’ I spoke too 
impulsively. I allowed indignation to carry 
me too far for judgment.” 

**T can understand, and forgive you,” she 
ae ** though I have severely blamed = 
I loved that marf more than I loved my life, 
and his heartless desertion is the keenest 
ating that time could have for me, though it 
has sought ont ita most cruel tortares.” 

** Yea, yes. Alas! that I did not curb my 
hasty tongne.” 

“IT do not blame yon. 
What have you heard farther about it? 
he really to be married, and soon ?” 

** Next month, I am told.” 

“Next month! Oh, heartless and cold! 
Bat I will cease to think of him. I will tear 
his false image from my heart. Ah, that I 
had my will of the minx that has captivated 
him!" and the ‘‘woman scorned” looked 
desperately wicked for a passing moment. 

** Do not suppose that he has utterly for 
gotten you. tis has a conscience, and must 
feel its reproaches at times, however he may 


You did right. 
Is 





He led her to the sofa, still holding her 
hands. Indeed she clung to him with a 
g as if she feared he might vanish if | 
She let him go, and looked up into hia eyes | 
with a wistful glance that told more of her | 
weariness than her words could express | 

** It will not be long, I am sure, Alice,” he | 
said, ‘ere you can be released. You should | 
go out with me this minute could it safely be | 
done. Bat if you knew as I do how necessary 
to your safety is this voluntary imprison. | 
ment, you would be glad to have #o secure a | 
refuge from your foes.” 

** Perhaps so,” she replied, wearily. ‘‘ It 
is well it has the virtue of safety, for it has 
no other. And why do you leave my prison 
so utterly unenlivened? Why, at least, don't | 
you come and see me, and talk to me, and | 
try to keep me cheered up?’ Don't shut the 
door quite,” she cried, as he walked across | 
the room for that purpose. ‘It can do no | 
harm to leave it a crack open for a few | 
minutes, and there is a streak of sunlight on 
that floor that is like balm of Gilead to my | 
sore 6\es.” | 

With a sudden spring she flew from the 
room, and stood with her face in the narrow 
streak of sunlight that shot in through the | 
open door of the outer room. 

** There, that is perfectly delightful,” she 
cried, rabbing her face as with invisible 
water. “Is those anything sweeter than a 
san bath after my month, or whatever time 
it has been, of lamp-light ?” | 

The bright rays lit up her animated face 
into a wonderful beauty, heightened by an 
ivory-like pallor caused by her imprison- 
ment. It was evident though, to his eyes, 
despite Lis epicurean delight in her beauty, 
that she had suffered from her immurement, 
and that her present liveliness was but the 
effect of a revulsion of feeling. 

** There, Alice, you would do to sit for the 
Angel of the Transfiguration. The sanlight 
without and the sunlight within Lave met on 
your face, and if you knew how beantifual 
you are at this moment —" 

* Hash, I won't have your compliments,” 
she cried. ‘‘ Nothing so hollow as a com- 
pliment will serve my soul now,” she con- 
tinued more sadly as she yielded her hand 
to his and followed him back to the secret 


chamber. 
“Tam ae hy take you out of the sun,” | 
he said, ** for my sake and for your 
" He closed the door gently behind 
them. ‘Bat it is not safe for you there, 
and your safety is with me the first con- 
sideration.” 





“And why have you not been to see me?” 
** Because I dared not. You do not know 
reistency of thesé ene- 
ve reason to fear that 


| you I will pass a miserable existence. 


| ence?” 


|a wonderful 


| sertion, that you are ignorant of your own 


| her part. 


have hardened himself against it. [could not 
act as he has done, and fail to be mixer 
able.” 

** He deserves it,” she bitterly replied. 

**He deserves more. He deserves to be 
made to see that he cannot wound you as has 
doubtless been one of his aims.” 

** Why, what enmity could he have to me?” 


“TI cannot believe that I am of such im- | self-denial hindered bim from pressing their | 


| 
| 


lips te er in o kiss | 
Saddenly she roused to a full realization | 


I | of these facts, her startled eyes seemed to 


see for the moment in his face the cruel ex- 
pectation of the tiger gloating over its vic- 
tim, and with a crimeon flash of shame and 
dread she tore herself from his leav- 
ing him tn apeechi t anger. 

** What proof have I of all this?” she 
rapidly exclaimed, rising to her feet, with an 

pr ai. of dns &, eit, Lad Nothi 
bat your bare word, and you have pro 
—— an interested party, working on my 

ings with a so shameful that I re- 
fuse to receive it t positive evidence. 
I have almost been forced to hate Harry 
Graham, and he may yet be innocent.” 

Her excited ton A bad the 
Cae Se Se Se cee, it ve ry x 
a belief. With the rage a Py- 
thoneaa ahe hovered — looking down 
as if daring him to produce the proof de- 
manded 


A smile, in which were m anger and 
derision, fora t curled his lip. 

“ You demand ." he said, triamph- 
“IT have it here. Sit down, Alice. 
I have not deceived you in a word. end 

oO! 


gy 5 
feb Rendes bor silently upon the 


an she 

It was but « sorap torn from some news- 
paper, and containing, among bits of other 
news-itema, the following : 

“It is well understood here, in fashion. 
able circles, that a in life ia 
on the fapis, Mina Maria Travis, lovel 
daughter of our wealthy fellow-citizen, J 
Travis, Esq., being shortly to be united in 
the bonds of matrimony to Mr. Harry Gra- 
ham, of Philadelphia, a gentleman of 
whom" 


The remainder of thia bit of fashionable 
p was torn out, She Saayes the sorap 
rom her fingers and shrank back in dis- 
m 
Pasumore, who had, at considerable paes, 
prepared this bit of intelligence, and uw 
printed by a printer who cared more for the 
money than object, waa overjoyed at the 
success of his stratagem, and prepared to 
forward his success. 
“True! there is nothing truer,” he said, 
repoaseaning himaelf of her hand, which she 
vely yielded to him. ‘' Consider then, 
Riice, you are scorned and outraged by the 
man on whom you have wasted your affeo- 
tions. I am ready to stand between you and 
all the ills of life, to soothe your wounded 
irit, to give you in its fulness the affeo- 
ion which your nature craves.. You are 
mine now in soul; say that you will be so 
body and soul.” 
She drew her hand from his and hid her 











ay. 
* It is too true,” she murmured. 


stooping face, convulsed with emotion, 
which he, nor she herself, could under- 
stand. 


** Bpeak, Alice, dear!” he persisted, gontly 
drawing away her hands, and revealing her 
face, w quivering lips and swimmin 
eyes, showed how , & - her nature had 
been stirred by this burst of emotion. 

** I do not love you, as I understand love,” 
she replied, ony | to him, “I fear I 
never can give you the true love of my heart. 
Bat if” 

fit! Oh, proceed! My soul burns to 
ear the meaning of that sweet if,” he cried, 
as sho hositated and t silent. 

She continued looking silently in bia face, 
with an inscrutable look, bat one which 
seemed to him to reach the utmost depths of 
his soul. 

He turned away, slightly disconcerted, 
then again besonght her to speak. 

Her lips opened as if she were about to 
reply. At that moment her fate hun 
trembling in the bal P wai 
with triumphant for the words, 
which he felt sure were an acceptance of his 
suit. 

But, whatever they were, fate had decided 
that they should not be spoken. Ere an ao- 
cent of speech escaped her lips the door of 
the room flew suddenly open, and on the 
threshold stood the small figure of Patay, 
bearing a huge waiter, on which was dis- 
aT a plentiful repast. 

He paused a moment on seeing the tableau 
before him, almost dropping the waiter in 
his dismay. The boy presented a different 
appearance from any we have yet seen him 
in, being dressed in a well-fitting suit of 
Sommer cloth, shoes on his feet, his hair 
combed and hia face washed; a condition 
so unnatural to him that his whole exgres- 
sion of face seemed to be a silent p' t 
against investing him with these codon ex- 
orescences of civilization. 

Kut the small! twinkling eye, the retronsse 
nose, and the cowical mouth remained, in 
evidence that this was but an outer adorn- 
ment, that the soul within remained un 
changed 

** Yer dinner, Miss Alice,” he said, apolo. 
gotically, setting his waiter on a chair, while 

















** The enmity which all such persons feel 
for those they have wronged.” | 

** And how shall I hide from him the fact 
of my being hart by his desertion ?” 

** By showing him that you can forget ax 
well as he, and that you can be happy with. | 
out him.” 

She turned an inquiring look upon his | 
face, not comprehending for the moment to 
what he alluded. | 

“I bave already told you, dear Alice, | 
that I loved yon,” he continued. ‘Can I 
strengthen it by declaring that you are to 
me the dearest object upon earth, and that 
the highest happiness I covet in earth or | 
Heaven is that of calling you my own. Ob! 
turn not away that sweet face! Withont 
Can | 
you then turn from me when by a word you | 
can render me the happiest being in exist- | 


**Tadmire you, am grateful to you,” she | 
murmured. ‘But I do not love you, and 
cannot place my hand where my heart is 
not.” 

** You do not know yourself, dearest,” he | 
replied, in low tones into which be had infused 
tenderness. ‘‘ You have so 
a to your fascination for thia false 

rted min, and to your grief for his de. | 


“It may be. It may be,” she sadly re 


| plied, tears starting to her eyes. 


** Consider what I offer you,” he repeated, | 
drawing ber to him without resistance, 
and imagining success from what pro 
ceeded from inertness and preoccupation on 
** Is not the love of a true heart | 
better than to live mourning the scorn of a 
false reprobate? I give you my best gift 
He robs you of your happiness. Come to 
me then, darling, and despise him who bas 
so basely injared you.’ 

She remained a moment qniescent, not | 
answering bis remark, and consenting w | 
or ignorant of the fact that he had clasped 
bis arms around her, and beld her in a close 
embrace. 

“Then I am to let jealousy and revenge | 
urge me to that which only love should coun- 
sel,” she _ as if speaking to herself, and | 
heedless of bis pr . 

“If they counsel you to accept the happi.- | 
ness that lies in your grasp why not obey 
them ?" he said. ‘* Love will come. Love | 
bas come now, but that you do not recog. | 
ies oo Seatecee ees both happy for | 
ife jee, with a word of acceptance | 
of my suit.” 

She turned her face toward him, so lost in | 
ber own ts as to hardly know what he | 
had said, and hardly aware that his arms | 
were around her waist, and his face so close 

instinct of the virtue of 





| ward out a door, his twinkling 


| reply,” she said, with forced lightness 


business,’ observed his wife.” 
correspondent. 


6 commenced to clear off the table to re 
ceive the dishes. } 
** Leave it there, Patay. You needn't wait,” 
said Passmore, angry at the interruption, 
“No,” cried Alice, springing up to asaint 
him, and perhaps glad of the diversion, | 
** Bet the table, my boy, and return in half | 

an hour for the dishes " 

** Just as you say, Misa,” said Patsy, pro 
ceeding to obey her, with a deliberation that 
set Pasamore faming with scarcely contained 
anger. 

** No, this dish here,” said Alice, changing 
the arrangement. ‘* Your taste wants culti 
vating, my boy. Do you see that now, is not 
that a pretty table?” and her fingers went 
deftly among the dishes, while the lad looked 
on in silent admiration 

“Yer jost as smart ax yer pretty, Mins | 
Alice, I'll say that for you,” said Patay, as 
he picked up his waiter and walked back 
eyon di 
vided in interest between the lady and the | 
table. | 

** There, what do you think of that as a 
compliment. Sit up and help me with my 
dinner,” she said yayly as the boy shut the 
door 

* Not till you have spoken and 
fate, 
ber 

“Oh, you must not force me to a hasty 
ad 


1 must have 


| 


sealed my 
he replied, rising and standing before | 


is too important a subject. 
time to consider it.” 

He pressed her warmly for an immediate 
answer, but she grew more determined with 
every word, and kindly but decidedly re- | 
fased to answer withuut, at least, a day or 
two of consideration. 

“Who can talk of love with bread and 
butter, broiled steak, and roast potatoes, 
staring her in the face?” she said, with 
gayety of mayner which showed him that 
further importanity was useless 

** Remember one thing,” he remarked as 
he obeyed her repeated invitation, and drew 
hin chair to the table. ** Not only your hap- 
piness, bat your safety depends on your ac 
ceptance of my suit. It is only an @ single 
woman that you are of any importance w 
these persons who are in pursuit of you. 
Once married their persecution would cease, 
as they could no further make use of you.” 

Bhe looked up thoughtfully at this new 
phase of the affair. ‘I have no farthes an- | 
sewer now,” was al! she said. 

TO BE CONTINUED, ) 
€@ Here we havea good example of French 
wit; 


| 
| 
“A doctor, like everybody else at this | 


season, went oat for a days sport, and com- 


plained of having killed nothing. 


* That's 
the consequence of ha 


Degiected your | 





| first, 


So writes a Lake 


Helena Macdonald ; 


OR, 
THE BRIDE'S SACRIFICE. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 


In the little forest cot, the oy | es 
ding that night of storm, Jeasie the 
humble doorway, watohing the sun go down. 


Those weary months have sadly mange 
oar little favorite, The thin, wan face 





grown thi and than ever; the 
brow paler and more t; the 
loving blue . Teer and 
wearing ever a un- 
; the by" geldea bair 





— 


oould never feel the stro 
those deararms again ; and witha f that 
death alone could ever atill, she hid her face 
in her hands w k back her fast fallin 
tears, while her white bosom rose and f 
with convulsive sobs, 

A alow, heavy step, crashing over dried 
branches sound her, and she fooked up, to 
behold the kind, bonest face of Unole Luke, 

**Ah, thee is grieving again. Thia will 
never do, little Jessie,” he said, sorrowfully. 

**Ob Loannot help it! It all comes back 
#0 strangely to-night!" said Jeanie, in a voloe 
fall of u tearn. 

** What does, little one ?" 

** Oh, the past, the past! 
tiful 

**Thee must forget the past, danghter, and 
live in the present, and for the future," said 
Unole Luke, laying his hand on her head. 
“Thee knows what the good book aa 
* Blessed are they that mourn, for they 1 
be comforted.’ " 

** You, yor-I know; that promise has 
often sustained me in my darkest hours. 
Dear Unole Luke, I know I am wicked to 
murmur, but bear with me a little while 
until I go where that promise will be ful- 
filled.” 


, fervent clasp of 


The sad, beau- 


“Oh, thee is sad to-night, Jessie,” said 
Unole ke, forcing a smile, and bustling 
about with such vigor that it brought tears 
to her eyes; “thee must be cheerful, thee 
knows. Where is Edith?” 

“She went out more than an hour ago,” 
replied Jessie, ‘to ramble in the woods, ac- 
oording to her usual habit. I hope she will 
return before the storm rises.” 

“The storm will be on us in half an 
hour,” said Uncle Luke, looking uneaily at 
the darkened sky; ‘‘and as thee knows, a 
storm always rouses Edith into a state of 
wildness bordering on frenzy, and sends her 
rambling off in all directions, I had better 
go and look for her.” 

‘Where in the use, Uncle Lake?” said 
Joanie, seating herself languidly in her easy 
chair. ‘You often went in search of her 
before, and hardly ever found her until she 
chose to come home hervelf, you know.” 

** You; but one does not feel so uneasy 
when searching for her, aa sitting here in the 
house while she in exposed to the storm 
However, Ill wait and yet the supper, and 
if she is not here then, I will go and look for 
her,” said Uncle Lake, as he proceeded to 
light the fire, and hang on the kettle. 

Phe night deepened and darkened, the aky 
wrew blacker and gloomier, the moments 
waned rapidly, bat the maniac Edith came 
not, 

Oh, | wishahe were here!” anxiously said 
aw Uncle Lake, opening the door, and 
voking out into the gloom 

A wailing gust of wind from the dark 


forest, followed by a vivid fash of liyhtning 





and flood of rain, made him hastily re-enter 


| and close the dour, 


, And she i exposed to it all'” he ox 
claimed, in deepest trouble 
“Oh, she will soon come, I know she 


will,” maid Jessie, hopefully 

Bat «till the moments rapidly waned, the 
lonesome night lingered aud lingered, and 
the maniac came not 


** T must go and seek for her,” said Uncle 


| 
} 
| 


eprang up, and stood gasing from «cae 0 
another in terror 


the pe 


on the 
“Whe ie he?” anid Jeasie, for with the 
dark hair over them clotted with blood, the 


ishable. 
traveller, 
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‘Thy basband!” said Unele 
tone that plainly beapoke his fears that Jessie 
had lost her reason. 

‘Oh! yes! you! my husband! my long- 
lost husband, whom Tceveseapocted to quate 
again on thia side of the grave. Ob, Unale 
luke, you did not know I was ba 
so itis! [never meant to tell you, bat the 
surprise, the shook, forced it from me, Oh, 
Unole Luke, do not look as if you theaght 
oe Sages for indeed, indeed, I speak the 
truth |" 

And again Jessie's voice was choked with 
soba, as ashe bowed her head on the cold 
breast before her, and thought bow warmly 
and tumultuously it bad once throbbed for 
her. 

Unole Luke waa not one long to 
to any emotion; so, with a look 
surp and perplexity, be recalled his soat- 
tered faculties, and once more 
the bed, said, slowly — 

Well, if he is thy husband, thee is 
antious, no doubt, for his recovery, and had 
better go away for the present, and let me 
attend tw him, and bring him to.” 

“Oh, Unele Luke, 
dead?” said Jessie, in a tone of piercing 
anguish. 

** By no means, little one, he is Fe be 7 
swoon at present, from which he will shortly 
recover. And there are no bones broken, 
either,” added Unole Luke, after a short 
examination, ‘* only this ugly cut in his head, 
which has bled sv profusely, and which | 
must bind up now, We'll have to out the 
hair off just round the temple, you see, to 
getatit. It's Heaven's mercy it wasn't half 
an inch lower, or he would have been a dead 
man now.” 

A convulsive shadder at the bare idea 
agitated the slender form of Joanie; and she 
lifted the silky waves of dark hair with a 
fond superstition as they were severed, all 
matted with blood, from hia head. 

And thus, while Unole Lake sat down to 
bathe hia temple and forehead with water, 
ahe took the ould hands in her own burnin 
ones to chafe them; with her eyes still 
fixed an if she ovuld never remove them 
more, on that oold, white, handsome face, 
as wtill and fixed as though immovable in 
death, looking whiter still in contrast with 
the wet, black hair 

** And wo thee ina wife, little Jeasie,” said 
Unele Luke, looking thoughtfully and won 
deringly upon the two faves before him 

“Oh! yea, yes! forgive mo for not tell 
ing you before -but it was anecret. No one 
know of it, we wore married in private.” 

“Ab! those hidden marriages never come 
to any good,” said Unele Lake, as he shook 
hia head and glanced at Keith, whe all this 
time had been standing at the foot of 
the bed, yazing with a sort of vague tnterest 
and curiosity from one face to the other 
** What if her fate had been thine ? 

“Tt has soarcely been more happy,’ said 
Jonnie, without lifting her eyes; ‘ but this 
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ve way 
in’ 


1 





|} moment, to see him once more, to touch his 


| repays bim for all I bave suffered 


Ike, at last, in desperation, ax he took | 


down his great-coat, and buttoned it on, and 
started for the dour 

But just at that instant it was burst vio 
lently open, and the woman Edith, with 
streaming hair and dripping garments, her 
wild, black eyes dilating with terre, her 
garments dripping with rain, stood panting 
before them 


** Oh, Edith, where has thee been /” cried 


Unele Luke, in distress and alarm 
‘Hush! he in there! said the maniac, in 
a terrified whixper, ** They killed him, and 


left bins in the forest 
Come, come, Com: 


She caught Lake by the hand, and attempt 


but I found him 


} ed to draw him with her from the house 


** Who is killed? I dont know what thee 
means, Edith,” he said, perplered 

“Come, I tell you he is there ‘ 
cried, with an impatient stamp of her foot, 
“out among the trees where they left hin. 
Come!" 


And with a yrasp of steel she canght the 


| surprised Lake by the arm, and forcibly 


drew him with her from the house 

Left alone, Jossie, somewhat amazed at 
soon furgot the circumstance, and 
Kazing into the expiring coals, listened to the 
wild ravings of the storms, as it raged through 
the forest, with that lulling sense of security 
falls into when comfortably housed. 
There were strange pictures in the red, 
dying embers to her that night — faces lust to 
her forever peering ont in fitful flame -now 
Herbert s, now the dark, threatening one of 
handsome Helena Macdonald, now the brink, 
sharp, cheery countenance of Mrs. Ben, all 


one 


| fading, one after another, to give place once 


more to Clinton's, best loved of all. 
The night was wearing on mre the last 
and, rousing herself from her dreamy revery, 


glowing ember had faded away in darkness; | 


as an unusually violent gust of wind shook 


the doors and windows, Jessie raised her | 


head, wondering uneasily what could heve 
detained Uacle Luke. 
Just as she was beginning to get seriously 


hand, to know T am near bim again, aluont 
Now, at 
least, T can die happy, since I have the 
opportunity of telling him I forgive bim 
ali 

‘Forgive him! Then be has wronged 
thee 

‘Tash |” said Jessie, turning, if possible, 
paler than before, ** he loved me onoe, and 
I wish to forget everything but that Kut 
I nele Luke, are you sure he will recover’ | 
noo ho mignon of it yet, said Jessie, in rising 
alarm 

“Ido. even now consciousness is retarn 
ing, said Uncle Luke, as a slight movement 
of the muscles of the face be: percep 
tible 

** Herbert’ 
look up 
him 

Was it the startling sound of that well 
remembered voice hat voice he imagined 
forever stifled in death that awoke him ” 
The large dark eyes slowly opened, wandered 
wildly around, and the fiest object on which 
they rested was Jeanie 


Arne 


Herbert 
she said, beudiny 


dearest llerbert, 
auriouly over 


CHAPTER \NAIN 


‘Herbert’ Herbert! Herbert ! 

With his own name breathed ia his ears 
by the voice he never expected tw hear 
aymin with the small, fair face, the deep 
blue eyes, and waving golden hair of Jessi 
bending over him, Herbert Clinton lay 
scarcely daring to breathe, unable to speak 
wazing with wild, woadering, incredulous 
eyes upon the angel face he bed never ex 
peeted to bebo d on earth more 

‘Herbert! Herbert’ My own Herbert 
Only say you know me! only speak to me 
vnee more before I die!” was the wild ery 
that sighed in his ear in the tones of that 
Lover to-be-forgetten voic > 

He pressed his hauds to his forehead, like 
one in a dream. 

*Am | mad’” he said, slowly; ‘oram I 
dead, afd see Jessie again in the world of 
spirita *” 

** Herbert! Oh, 


Herbert! we both live! 


| Herbert, thank Heaven, you were spared 


anxious, the door was impetuoualy thrown | 
open, and Edith entered, followed by Uncle | 


’ in his bercalean arms the 


seemingly lif form of a man. 


Jessie | dream! be said, passing his hand over 


the guilt of my death! Ob, Herbert! I am 
not dead, do nut, do not look at me so 
wildly '” 

**Can this be only the delirium of a 
his 
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brow, in the same troabled aod bewildered M 


we: 
Ko, tt was not a dream No of 
imagination ever coalt have dyed bin 


q orme, ever 


with euch 


could have his head on euch «© warm. 


breast, ever could have looked 
with such passionate, undying 
lowe, ever could have showered apum him 


earth caresses 
He ewebe to the reality ot lant 

ep in the bed where be ls 

her 


Ob, my bashband' I am 
mot dead. I was only wounded’ I live still 
t ~~ yon ell that te pest 
* Greet eaven ' am I sane or mad’? he 
. in o low, deep, wandering Yoice 
<<. : . caught both his bends 
in here, and knecling down before him, 


Veol my hands, 
Hee me 


* Herbert, look at me’ 


my face’ TAsten to my worts’ 
knecling before you, and believe I em your 
own, faithfal, loving Jeaste still” 


* Then she may be saved yet " was his 
wild ory, =, eaheoting the slender girl 
Enecling at bie feet, — ares from the bed, 
with be ore thunght Helena ever, ever 

most in bis mind. 

© Wh, Herbert '” 

“Helens! Helena’ my wronged He 


lene 
At the words, at the name, ber blisfal 
dream faded away. The past, the dreary, 
wretobed came back, and Jessie s bead 
dr heavily on the bed 
© wes scarcely in hie right senses yet 
but the action, and, above all, the necessity 
of haste restored him to himself and stun 


Kpripging 
y. be gered upon 
ee if doubting the evidence of his 


moment. 


ly threw on ber wreppings 
* Bet pot te thie storm, Jeamic Phare thee he was lost to him now, as mack as though 


not hear bow it rages!’ antiously seid | nole 
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erctfal Ueeves | if we should be t>> late | 
“*T eff! go Instantly ' 
aid Jeaste, wildly, a she barried 


Lake, who all thie time hed been « silent, 

wondering listener, * Thee must not ree 

ture cut to might 
* Ole, 


| fellow 


I mnet 
ereatare 
| Joanie, tying om ber 

bling baate 


Ny 


I mast’ The life of « 
de upon 
mantle with trem 


earl 


ne 

Herbert Clinton peased for s moment in 
diemay, to listen to the storm bowling 
throagh the trees, and glance at the frail 
fragile little figure before bim 


thengbt of Helena in peril 


Hat the 


of that dreedf a! 


death stecled bis beast agninst every utlLer 
feeling 

*' he mast be saved, let what wil) follow, 
he mentally erolaimed 

* Thee will never be able to make thy way something akin to despair again replaced 
throagh 
rising, in etill Increasing autiety , 
delicate state of health, loo 
wind and rain 


Ob, T hear it! 


thie storm, 


Jonnie,” 


sail Lake, 


‘im thy 


Listen to the 


I bear it' Bat thengh it 


rained fire from Heaven, | should have to 


e 


sphere as a lost soul might feel before the 


I will be ready ino gates of Heaven 


Thea, bye netaral transition, bis thoughts 
went straying out to the futare -to Heleva 


she were dead and in ber grave. There wes 
a sharp, keen pang piercing through his 
heart for one moment, at the ; the 
nest, @ more generous feeling fl it, and 
he felt as if be could even joyfully give ber 
ap to seve her from that awful doom, Once 
Helene was saved, his determination was & 
depart with bis little drooping girl-wife to 
eome far off Boutbern elime to some sanny 
village in France or Italy, where the more 
genital climate would restore her to health. 
and where the wretched past be fur 

ever anknown. There he would endeavor 
to atone, by bis devoted care and attention, 
for all he had ever made ber suffer, and for 

act Helena But that name, as usual, woke 
a bost of tender, sorrowfal memories, and 


every other feeling in bis tortared mind 


Truly, in the keen suffering of that mo 
ment, be realized what Divine retriba 
then is 


And so on still on, throngh the chill, 
bleak night, the driving, plashing rain, the 
sighing, moaning wind, the dark, desolate 


‘Thee will never survive this night, if forest-road, our weary, silent trio wound 


thee ventures out, 


y 
" What matters it! 
ao here in saved, 


bitterness 
Herbert Clintons heart emote him, rnd Lake, urging on the stambling donkey w 
some of the old love revived in bis heart | his utmost speed, and now and then turning 
that moment for poor Jessie 
** Jeanie, yon will perish with fatigne ” 


"Oh, no, TU not 
me 





ned, bewildered, giddy with many 0 
he sank into « chair, and strove to collect his 


ae) 

“T know not yet, whether Iam sleeping 
or waking,” be ssid, inovherent! * Jen 
wie, where are you’ Cume here, let me see 
you agein, that I may know whether all 
thie te not @ virion of « disordered brain, 
teat will fede away ae many « similar one 
hee done.’ 

Nhe arose, and with a face as perfectly 
colorless as & snow wreath, sk before 
hig 

He took ber band, so emall and wan, and 
transparent that it looked like an infants, 
aod beck the fall, golden hair of 
the fine white brow, gazed long and 
earnestly into the depthe of the large bine 
eyes oo o ably ead, a wy | reproach 
ful now » long did he gare that Jessie's 
eyes fell at last, and the gollen lashes ewept 
her cheek, while the ‘elo sent blood” man 
ted for a moment to her snowy brow 


** Vou, this te Jessie, alive stil, and yet eo 
leng mourned for as dead '” he said, slowly 
** This te strange this ia wonderfal! Jennie, 


how comes thie to pass? How is it that after 
* meoy months given ap for dead, I fad 
you alive still in this hat 

"Ob, Herbert! Herbert’ can you asa 
efter that dreadful night she said, in « 
tone of unutterable sorrow and reproach | 

“That dreadful night? What dreadful | 
night, Jeasie’ he sail, looking bewil. | 
dere! 

"Oh, Herbert, what « question for you to 
ask! That you could ever for one instant 
forget that night of storm and orime.” 

* Jenste, ac Heaven hears me, | know not 
what you mean! = [hy you allude to that tem 
pestacas night on which you were supposed 
to be murdered? 

"oa, you know Ido! 
On, Herbert’ Herle rt’ that) you sheald 
epeak of it like thie’ she amid, in that low 
tone of sad lest reproach 

* Jessie, there ie some misan lerstanding 
here Do you mean to way that I was with 
you that night’ he sail, vehemently 

She did not reply, but her eyes anawered 
the ) ary 

* Jeasie' as there ie a Heaven above as, 
I never set foot in the teland from the day 
we parted there after you telling me of your 
interview with Helena’ said Herbert, tm 
petuously 

* And the note she maid, faintly 

“Do you mean the pote appointing onr 


You know I do' 


meeting on the beach, that night of 
mystery! he asked 

“ch, yee’ yes 

‘Jeane’ | sent that note, bat I never 
went never’ [ aewear it by all that is 
wecred in Heaven’ That wery hour I re 
ceived news that my father was dying 
which obliged me to start instantiy for 


home, without even an opportunity of ap 
prising you, Jowie that night | epent fifty 
miles awey from the island 

Soe gaeped for breath, grew deadly pale, 
end wank inte ac 

* Jonsie do you pot beliewe me 

Mhe lifted her eves There was trath in 
his face, and with the wild Mash of suddeg 
joy she cred out 

“Tde' Ide’ Ide Herbert, thank 
Heaven for thie Thank Heaven that you 
hever raised your hand against my life 


har 
donnie 


' Jeanie 

“ob! | de pet wonder at your look of 
horror, bat all these weary months I 
thoaght eo Ob, Herbert, dearest’ can you 


ever forg ve me for wronging you seo ! 
Joanie 
* Porgive me’ forgive me’ Ob, my bas 
band. forgive me Hat, on that night, that 
eefal night, | wee met on the beach and 
stabbed by a ma 


** Heavens and earth and you thought it 


was me 
** Herbert’ Herbert forgive me Hat, 
oh, what elee oould | think You appointed 
the meeting I went, was met there by a 
tall man, stabbed bw hin, and left for dead 
on the shore 
Aud you could beliewe T could do each a 
deed (ih, Jeanie Jonnie he said, with 


butter reproach 

“Oh, bow could T help it 
help it Phe thought eas maddening 
how ooald | think otherwise ! 
yor forgive me, Herbert 

“ L forgive you, Jesse bat vou hawe far 
the moat to forgive What a strange, fathom 
leas mystery all this in Who was this man, 
Jeane 

“Ido pot know. I have no idea Ob, I 
thought 1 hed not an evemy in the wale 
word 

* |e there no cloe ! 
which you conld reeogoiss hia again! 

‘None none You forget the storm 
the darkness the dep darkness of that 
Bight 

Trae’ lat, Heavens’ what am I think 

ing of! he seid, starting up wildly ** Way 
do | linger an instant bere, when it is in my 
powet ty save Helena from the ighomibous 
dea bh of the halter 

“What? 

Asif a mine had exploded beneath her, 
J emic *preng Op, eite cianched face, start 
tng eyes, clenoved hands and livid lips, 
gerne Gpon him in « speechiess borror 

“Jeame, abe was arrested, tried, con. 
— and doomed tu die, for your mar. 

tr 

“For mine’ Father in Heaven '” gasped 
the almost fainting J oasie 

“Tt may not be too late to save ber yet. 


How cvald I 
but 
May, only may, 


ls there no means by 





You must come with me, Jessie Hasten! 
besten! lvery moment ix now.” 
“Ob, this ts awfal’ awfal! Oh, Herbert, 
when dows this most monte 
babe os 
os day after to-morrow. W all our 


ehall live 


| Lake 


he aaid, holding the little hand she extended whose inmates were still 


1 mow 


said | nole Lake, edemn 


My life te worthless, 
she said, with sorrowfal 


This inward strength 


to save Helena Macdonald! I 


An toward voice telle me ao ~ 
“Then thee is determined to go?” said 
Unole Lake, sorrowful! 
“TI moet! 
Good bye.” 
** Will thee ever come back, little Jensie ’ 


in both bis 


Ae 


Heaven wills 


Daty e 


la me, dear 


no 


Uncle | and 


their lonely way. Not a word was spoken 
from the moment of starting Jeasie, bowed, 
collapsed, shaddering, cowered in the bot 
tom of the rade cart; her white, thin, face 
hidden in ber whiter, thinner hands, Uncle 


to see that “little Jeaie” was safe, or to 
glance at the tall, dark Ggure walk oppe 
site. And Herbert Clinton, with at 
drawn over bis brows, muffled in his cloak, 
strode on with bowed head, too absorbed in 
his own bitter thoughts to heed the flight of 
time 

Aud so the long, silent night lingered | 
lingered, and the dripping forest 
road was passed at last; and they A, 
at intervals, gloomy-looking farm-houses, 
oop, and whose | 
only greeting to our weary travellers was, 


t. Bot, | the noisy barking of their watch-dogs as | 


Unele Lake, dear, good Unole Lake, if I do 
not, you will come to see me die 
“Oh, dearest Jessie ~ 
His honest voice choked, and he stopped 


** Good bye, 


more ~ 


Eadlith. 


“Nothing! nothing” said Herbert, bur. 
riedly, and with « face perfectly colorless: 
“What time—at what hour, I mean—dves 
this execution take place?” 


And, withoat waiting for his help, she sprang 
recklessly from the saddle. 

Harman muttered something a+ the girl 
stood before bim, with her face, slightly 
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for some —net since I was at schow! : 
| and the ent be entered my rooms | wa, 


struck by the likeness between us We were 
| aboat the same height, with the exme colored 


“Nine im the morning; hes to be early on flashed from the exercise, thrown proudly | hair and the same kind of features, alto. 


account of the mob. Nubody ever beard tel! 
of such « mass of people as will be there.” 

*Oam you not start at once?” 

** No, couldn't before an boar.” 

“Ie there any other conveyance to be 
hired near?” 

** No, there isn't,” said the man, shortly ; 
“everybody wants their own to take them- 
selves there. If its to see ber hang you 
want, youll be in time when I start.” 

There was so help for it; and Herbert 
and bis equally impatient 





farmer was ready to start. Then he and bis 
wife mounted on the front seat, Herbert and 
Jeanie sat behind, and, throwing her arms 
around his neck, Jessie bade Uncle Lake a 
last farewell. 

** Good-bye, little Jessie!" he said, sor- 
rowfally, ** Good-bye, and Heaven bless 
thee. I will come to see thee some day soon.” 


And then Uncle Lake entered his donkey- | defiant look, with which she had looked at | to-night, George?” he had 


beck, and, shreaging bis shoulders, went out 
into the ring. applaase increased for a 
minute as be ep and then died away. 
The music struc Pare wt the next lot 
went in, comprising all those who remained 
in the tent. 

Drawing the gauntlet off ber hand, the 
| girl stood by the horse, fondling its soft 
| nese, till one of the grooms to 
| lead it away. Then, walking slowly, back- 

ward and forward, over the trodden grass, 


panions were  sbe waited till the man left the tent, and as | present regiment, which 
obliged to wait almest two hours before the | scon as he was gone sabe came toward me in India. That 


| a Bev aiding cap. 
| “Why did you not go in for r second 
| recall, Mademviaelie?” I ssked. "No won- 
| der the a 
| “I did not ob to, Monsieur,” she 
said, cutting me short, but speaking less im- 
| ey Se So Se pene & rman. 
| fi had faded from her face, and the 





gether v ach 
ery m > aae, Sou 


my bome for s month or so during the 
| shooting season, when I was @t school | 
| beard a tale about his imto diffica’ ties 
|a short time before e into his 

was then quartered 


was in the vacation 
left school; he was staying with us 
fore he went, and I had not seen 
then until that night, when he 
| imto my room at the barracks. He was 
| on a sick leave, and hed come to Hel. 
stonleigh, where his old regiment was quar. 


tered. 
** Are you going to Mrs. Cheshant's asiré, 
asked. “ What 


Ere 
HE 


if 


cart, and turned bis sad face toward the | him, had died out of her eyes; and, some. is the attraction there? Winter, Ullathorne, 


lonesome hut, doubly lonesome now. And 
Jessie shrinking closer to Herbert, laid her 
tired head on his arm, too weary and ex- 
hausted even to weep for the friend she had 
left. 
Would they be in time ’ 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


— 


LA HAUTE ECOLE. 


A long, oval tent, half stable, half green- 
room of Harman's cirous—for it was « tra- 
velling ciroas, and not given to overloading 
iteelf with superflacus baggage badly light- 
ed, strong smelling, the canvas brown with 
wear and old age, the grass underfoot beaten 
down by the hoofs of the horses and trodden 
into the miry ground; an animated scene, 
with the riders and attendants and 4 
scattered about, but « and novel to 
me, standing there, while J Harman, erst 








they passed on. And so the mel 
journey was eontinned until morning, wan, | 


‘cold, and gray, lifted ita dead, dull face | 


Kis Jose once glimmer of light along the wet, slippery | 


Mbe pot her arma around the neck of the | 
maniac, whose eyes were fied wistfully oo 
her face 


“Going away?” she said, in a tone of known 


vague surprise. 
** Vea, 

come back, you mast not quite forget me 

my tojared, 


dearest friend 


And if I never 


I ean 


**Jensie, Jessie my wife 
long suffering wife do not talk ao! 
pot bear it,” sald Herbert (unton, passion 


ately, for every word of that serrowfal part 
ing bad been like a dagger to his heart 

Mhe came over with the old trasting love 
of happier times, when that love first dlled 
her heart, aud clasping ber bands on his 
shoulder, she dropped her fece on them, aud 
sofUy murnared 

** Dearest Herbert, it is better ao 
not afraid to die now, after what | have 
Aud deo not be bart, dearest 


heard to night 
love, but | have no wish te live 
be happy with her 


with Helena, 


You will 
and I I 


will pray for you beth, and love you both in 


Heaven 
we! = 


Jonnie’ 


Ob, my wife 


he ered, 


clasping ber in bis arms, with « passionate 


ory, 


have lost when it is too late 


* Not too late, Herbert 


“am | only to realize the treasure | 


If it will help to 


make you a better, a holier man, it is not too 


late 


for Helena, for me, yet to odme 


* Wreteh 


groaned, 
doomed to bring misery and death on all 
who ever loved me! 


“Oh, 
heart | 


Hert 


bitter grief 


hash’ 


You 


There are many happy days for you, 


wretch that I have been '” he | 
“Why wae I 


break my 


aaid Jeasie, lifting her golden bead 
You mast vot talk in that 


off hia breast 


than untold gold, 


y 


And we are lowing time staying 
here, when every second in more precious 


Come, Llerbert, come 
While she spoke, Cockle Lake, who had 
passed out unobserved, re entered 
* howd bye onee more, Uncle Luke,” said 
“we are going 


** Not gent bee yet 


little J 


go with yer te Glenteith 
* Bat, Unele Lake, there is no necessity 
know the way 
“And ded thee think, littl one, 
going to let thee walk that distance in this 
said Uncle Kenuben, with a 


velling storm 
1 


aad, grave amile 


tract as that 


“Then you have such 
said Herbert, eagerly 


"No 


emsic 


bet 


she added, starting op 


I will 


nite Lo 


Thee will ride in the donkey 
oart notil we reach Glenleith 


fatigne of walking, Jeanie 
“Hat how 


Luke 


a conveyance / 
**Thank Heaven for 
In it you will at least be saved the 


| 


from the mantel of night, and cast a sickly | 


** Morning at last,” said Uncle Lake, lift 
ing his head with a deep sigh of relief 
- Pais has been the longest night I have ever 


** Yea, morning,” said Herbert Clinton, 
looking up bitterly at the dull, leaden sky 
‘and wd so far from Craig's Kad yet. Only 
one day more between her and an igno- 
minions death.’ } 

Unele Luke looked at him a moment, and 
then at the bowed fourm in the cart, with a 
look of calm reproach 

** In thee tired, Jeanie?” he said, approach- 
ing her. 

Mhe lifted her head, disclosing a face so 
white and haggard, so worn with fatigue, | 


| sleeplessness, and grief, that even Herbert 


started back in grief and alarm. 

Oh, little Jesse! I knew this journey 
would kul thee!” said Uncle Luke, with a} 
grean 

** I feel a little tired, that i« all,” she said, 
forcing a wan amile. “* Doar frend, do not 
look at me with auch frightened, ausious 
eyes it in nothing” 

** Thee ia deadly pale, Jensie.” 

“T am oold,” she said, with a shiver 
“nothing more.” 

“And wet through,” said Uncle Lake, 
sorrowfully "We must stop at the first 
house we meet, and yet some dry clothes 
and some breakfast. 

“No, no, you must not atop; there is 
no time to lose, Pray go on,’ said Jessie, in 
alarm 

“Thee must take time,” said Uncle | 
Luke, firmly, looking straight at Herbert. 
‘Thee will hardly live to see Craig's End, | 
Dues thee want to die a suicide, 
Jennie" 

‘Tle speaks truly, dearest. We mast | 
stop at the nearest farm-house,” said Her- 
bert, bending over her. °* My poor Jeanie, 
you do indeed look jaded to death,” be ad- 
ded, surrowfally } 

**Itis nothing, Herbert. If T only reach 
Craigs Bod in time, I care for nothing | 


elec 


elec | 

* But / do, Jessie. I want you after that 
to hurry and get well, and come with me to 
Italy, to far-off beautifal Italy, where our | 
11 @@m will be happy as a fairy-tale 

She lifted ber large, lustrous blue eyes to 
hia face, with a long, steady gaze, the calm, | 
clear, far-seeing gaze of a syul lingering on | 
the verge of eternity. How plainly those 
mournful eyes said, ** Too late too late!” 
But she did not speak, she only smiled 
faintly, and then sank wearily back, with her | 
head shrouded in her mantle once more. 

The white hands of morning were now 
fast pushing aside the clouds of night. Aa | 


j 


| and the crowded seats, where the spectators 
| were awaiting the second 
| gramme. 


| And to see her ride, too. Louk at them, Mr. 
| George. They look like a picture, dont 


| ing close behind me, with a gtri in a tall 


| would make?’ 


| girl with a merry grimace, 


grvom to my father, rested himself after the 
fatigues of the first part of the ramme. 
He was sitting astride his chair, with his 
thambs caught in the arm-boles of his waist- 
coat, and bi round, red face alternately 
serious and merry as he ran over his history 
of the last ten years. He left us to belp his 
brother, who was always in the horseman- 
ship line, in the m ment of the cirous ; 
but, since then, Tom Harman had died ana 
our old groom become the sole proprietor. 
**Tom would be pleased to sew the old 
place and the people to-night,” he said, nod- 
ding at the curtain, which shut off the ring 


a of the pro- 
** And he would be pleased to see 
Ali and Mamzelle there, poor Tom would. 


they?" 
He pointed to a white Arab horse, stand- 


riding hat and dark biue habit upon the 
swidie, She looked ap with a slight smile 
at Harman's remark, and then flashed and 
started visibly as our eyes met. 

“Hallo! Mamzelle!” laughed Harman. 
** Did you fancy he was going two join us, and 
were you thinking what a pretty clown he 


He rose from his chair, and, leaning 
against the horse's shoulder, looked up at the 
Bat she took no 
notice of him; tuere came no answering 
smile this time upon her face. It was a beau- 
tiful face, too, with delicate, regular features 
and a warm Southern tint, dark as a 


| how, the girl who sprang off her horse five 
| minutes before, seemed changed into a 

woman. The same number of years, proba- 
| Diy, bad passed over our heads; but she 
| seemed infinitely older than I from her 


| manner, and she looked older, too, than 
| her age, now that I saw her clone, as she 


took off her tall bat and pushed back 
the dark hair from her temples with her an- 
gloved hand. My intended compliment, 


answer. She came close to me—+ro close that 


idera, and said in a quiet, earnest voice, 
strangely different to the way she had 
spoken before, with a alight foreign accent, 
for the first time becoming 

“How did you come tw know Mr. Har- 
man?” 

** He was groom to my father, when I was 
quite a little fellow.” 

** Where ?” 

““Athome. At Waltonhill.” 

** Your name?” 

I could no more help answering her ques- 
tions than I could help looking into the 
depths of her great dark eyes, that held me 
under their »; 

‘ George,” repeated, though she 

rge, as 
knew I was « Fordyce before I spoke. 

“Yes.” Bat the girl hesitated; she did 
not move away, though she looked no longer 
up in my face. She was not satisfied ; fer 
motive, whatever it was, for asking these 
+ ee | was not answered. I saw her 
lips tremble, and the color every now and 
then flash over her brow. There was some- 
thing more she wanted to know, but she 
was at a loss how to ask it; there might be 


‘ordyce.” 
ahe 


such as it was, vanished before her quick | had said, 


| and all the other fellows are off.” 
| ‘* Good looka, youth, and money.” 
| “Quite enough. Mrs. or Miss?” 
“Two misses.” 
| oe Pe omast be Gates ‘ 
* No, lam somewhere else. ' 
_— of the circus, 

| eats t, and I was hn 

| re. 
** Ian't there a cirous down the town ?” he 


a little pause. ‘I heard the 


fellows about it. Winter told me 


I could have put my hands upon her rounded | they were all hot about ore of the girls, who 
shou | was awfal protty ; but that you 


cut them 
all oat, for you had the entree behind the 

; Twas going to say the scenes; well, 
behind the ring. It's Harman's circu, [ 
su r 





to my rooms expressly for that purpose. 
Bat he was nct Mademetselle, with ce dak 
eyes and beantifal face; and I felt neither 
any to =~ wtb tig LI 

own way. ° no right, I though 
to come and bother himself and bore = 
about matters that did not him. 
Heh went ye nn $y Sd 
Bat then, on the other hand, a lectare from 
him had all the charms of a novelty, and I 
was a little curious to see what efficiency 
had gained in bis new line. And, as be 
seemed so intent upon relieving hia cor- 
science, I thought it would be un i 
in me—his junior—to prevent him. 

** Yes,” I said, ‘it's Harman's circus. He 
has an awfully pretty rider there, so I am 
fortunate in having the entree behind the 
ring, as you call it.’ 

But Reginald did not immediately break 


= 


zg 





some secret she feared to betray—pride, 
doubt, honor, who could tell what was strug. | 
gling in ber mind ; and she was silent. Rush- 
ing impetuaously, as it were, to her succor, | 
while I could feel the blood tingling in my 
ears, an she glanced up with timid, wistful | 
eyes, as though she ged to speak and 
durst not, I blurted out in a thoughtless, 
eager manner: | 
** What is it? What do you want to ask | 
about my family? Tell me, and trust me.” | 
I was too candid, too bluff; in a diplo. | 
matic sense I made a great mistake. But I | 
was young, and not accus#med to fencing 
in my speech; and though I startled her, 
and trod so roughly upon her half-willing 
confidence as to scatter it to the winds, she 
saw that I was sincere; but her timidity | 
vanished as I spoke, and Mademoiselle Du- 
pont was again a stranger to me. 
**I—I want to know nothin 
family. Why should I?” And she laughed 
a little at my brusqeness. ‘' You reminded 


abont your 





Spaniards, but it seemed baughty and flerce 
as the flush and the smile died vat, and ber | 
large eyes were fixed upon mine with a 
troubled look, as if I reminded her of some | 
one whom she had seen before, and 
thoughts were busy in recalling the past. 

* Well, well! Mamzelle,” said Harman, as 
though she had answered his last question. | 
“If you don't think he will do for a clown, | 


| well put him upon a horre, and be can goin } 


for your line. He can nde a little. I taught 
him to ride almost before be could waik. 

Diin't 1, Mr. George?” appealing to me. 
*‘Aud what a mite you looked upon old 

Thistlodown that day, to be sure; and now | 
you are «a man and an officer, and will be | 
marrying soon, no doubt, aud having mites | 
of _ own.’ 

Tho girls lips moved whem Harman eaid | 
that I was an officer; but he turned away, | 
without waiting for her to speak, and called | 
out to the men at the otLer side of the tent, 
“Come, come! make baste there. Thats 
enough, Kill,” singling out one poor fellow | 
who showed leas alacrity than the others. 
** Pat down that can. Time's up, | tell you.” 
Bat Bul, winking apologeticaily over the | 
rim of the can, finished the beer before | 
obeying the order, and Harman busied hiw- | 





ew you leave Edith, U ace they went on, they encountered one or two self iu examining the girth and trappings of | 


“Ll will lock the door, and Edith will go to 


bed 


Will thee not 


bidith ?* 


The maniac nodded, and still wiatfally 
watohed Jessie, as though some faint un 
pression that she was going to lose her was 
foreiny ite way through ber cloaded brain 


Por the first time, Herbert tarned hi« eyes 
upon ber, aud gave a violent start, as be re 
coptized the well Known spectral face 


“Who ia she 


Surprise 


in a few brief words, Jessie 


rave him to 


understand how it had happened be bad seen 
her on the tale 

And then, drawing ber arm within bis, 
Herbert lod ber from the house, followed by 
toole Lake 


Jemsie took her place in the hamble little her aside, and placing his purse in her hands, well, sitting as square as a die upon her 


donkey-cart, and cowered down to avoid the 


pelting rain 


* Phe 


eo 


had 


better in, 


get 


too, 


being 


wounded and weak from the loss of blood, 
said Uacle Lake, to Herbert 


thee knows, 
‘Twill walk, and drive.’ 
“Not at all 


whilst you walked ? 


Do you imagine I wonld nde 


am not weak. 


I feel 


laborers, with spades on their shoulders, 
going to their daily toil, who stared at them 
with lack lustre eyes, as if they thought 
them ghosta. j 
At the end of half an honr, they reached a | 
comfortable looking farm-house, and alight 
ed at the outer gate. Herbert lifted Jessie 
out in bis arma, while Uncle Luke kept off 
the dogs that ran out barking with his whip 
The nome brought the farmer hiniself to the 


Jeasie, and the pale, worn face of her com. 
paniona, cordially invited them to enter 
There was a bright, cheerful fire blazing | 
on the ample bearth, and a woman bending 
over it, preparing breakfast. Ax she placed 
a chair for Jessie, into which the young girl 
dropped, ee exhausted, Herbert drew 


aad 

** My good woman, you perceive the young 
lady's clothes are wet through. Will you be 
good enough to take her to your room, and 
furniah ber with some dry ones? 

* Yea, sir, I'm sare Ill be glad to help , 
her, poor young thing’ I've got some will b 
jast suit ber,” said the woman, with a sym- | 


the strength of ten men within me, urging pathizing look. 


me on.” 


That ia only excitement, friend, it will 
not last Thee had better get in.” 


Kat Herbert peremptoniy refased, and size took charge of the breakfast. Herbert They were quietly indifferent to the 


Herbert whispered a few words in the ear 
of Jessie, who arose and followed the woman | 
from the room, while a girl about Jessies 


the Arab. 

“You may make your fortune to-night, | 
Mamzelle,” be said, glancing up at her. | 
** There are a lot of swells in the front row. 
There goes the music. Are you all ready? | 
Good!” and pushing aside the curtain, be 
led the horse a few steps into the ring. 

It was the first night of the circus at Hel- 
stouleigh, and the words of the programme, 
“Cheval de la Haute Ecole, *Ali,’ intro- 


he asked, in breathless door, who, noticing the drooping form of | duced by Mademoiselle Celestine Dapont,” | 


had probably perplexed the rastics nut a 
little as to what was coming; bat when the 
white Arab aud his splendid rider appeared, 
they applauded loudly. Their applause was 
louder by aud by as the performance went 
on, they were not insensible to the girl's) 
beauty and grace—for she rode wonderfully | 


saddle, with her roanded figure, in its close 
fitting habit, swaying, as the horse galloped, 
and capered and dauced, as easily as a well- 
built carriage swings in its straps. 
Mademoiselle ‘* told,” as Harman had ex- 
pected she would, and, if she pleased the, 
rustion, she created quite a sensation among , 
the ‘swells im the frout row.” They were 
mostly officers; many of them cavalry-men, 
for both branches were quartered at Hel 
stonleigh Hitherto they had not been bored 
more than was proper at a country circus. | 
cbarms 


| 


j 


took his place on the other side of the litte seated himself near the fire, and fell once of the young lady who jumped through | 


oart 


Seeing it was in vain to urge him, the old 


man allowed the animal to start And Jessie chair for her beside his own, and, sinking | gether callous to the sublimity of the ship- | 
raised for a moment her bowed head to cast into it, she dropped her weary little head on wrecked sailor — bis prayers on « 


more into a painfal revery, from which the 
retnra of Joasie aroused him. He placed a | 


ove last, sorrowfal glance at the little isolated hie sboulder, while the young girl began 
cot she was never destined to see again 
They tarned an abrupt angle, the night and 
darkness shat it from her view, ang wth a and the three wayfarers took seats; bat, expected to see. It was they who applauded | 


long, shivering sigh, she bent ber head once | much as 


more on her pale handa 


That night-ride throagh the forestwith was with the utmost diffcalt 
the wind wailing eerily in long, lamentable prevail upon Jeasie even tos 


os the wet from her dripping bair. j 
Breakfast was soon smoking on the table, 


needed fc 
effectually taken away thei 


thie errand had 
appetite, and it 
they could | 
ow a cup of 


tlasta, through the waving arms of the trees, coffee 


/ with the rain driving in blinding gusts in 


“Can you furnish me with a horse and 


hoops and over banners lowered nearly on to 
the borses back; and they had been alto. | 


* bare-backed »” but here was a per- 
formance more to their taste—pezfect grace 
in both horse and nder, such as they had not 


the most; it was they who led the recall 
when the performance was over. Harman 
was in costacies of delight. “I knew she 
would make a bit,” he kept saying, rubbing | 
his hands, as I could remember seeing him, 
when our favorite colt came ing down 


their faces, with the pall of almost Egyptian | gig to reach Gilenleith’” said Herbert te the course at Broughton Market, balf a 


darkness around above, and on every 


od 


that night ride, sleeping or waking, in after 
days, alone or in the gayest assembly, it 
would rive like e hanating viston before the hour ” 


eyes of Heetert Clinten; and the little, | 


their host, as they arose from the table. 
“Yea, you can come with me,” replied 
the man, “Im going there myself in an 


“* What time shall we reach Gienleith ?” 


silently io «said Herbert, anxiously. 


wed, shadowy 
a corver of the = would awaken im his 


* Lattle after noon.” 

* Aad if we take fresh horses immediately, 
we can reach Craig's Ead before morning, 
can we not? 


page oud the rest for the town plate 
And when the girl returned the second time 
stall Cust i] 





“Lem not fous in again to-night,” she 
er 


said shortly, the reins out of his 
hands and checking borse. 
** Bat, Mamazelie, listen |” 


“I don't care. They may the 
down before I will go. pol ped 
the 


—— and Wat yea let foot from 
irrap. ** yoa me down?” 
asked, out her bands se oat 


her eyes, till she laughed again. 


| da 


| when abe reached the grass to say ‘‘Good- | 


| upon She ons ill a hey caning, op at the 
it; and 


after your success to-night, too.” 


me of some one I have seen. That's all.” 
“Of the same name?” I asked quickly. 

turning the tables unexpectedly upon her, so 

that the fierce look flashed momentarily into 


oF What a boy it is,” she said, 
moving away. Then she turned round and 
looked at me again, but there was a sad smile 
upon her lips. ‘*I was a little curious, that 
was all. Don't think abont it, except to re- 
member that lam grateful to you.” And, 
before I could answer, with a slight bow she 
burried ont of the tent, 

Perplexed by the girl's manner and angry 
with myself, I loitered about the circus. till 


ont into a lofty strain, as I balf expected. 
When it came to the point, lecturing seemed 
to be distasteful to him. He allowed his 
cigar, apparently, to engross all his thoughts, 
and he Hed hia long? stache abstract 
edly, till at last, when a thick clond of smoke 
nearly hid his face, he said, quietly : 

“You think you are fortunate in | aving 
the entree behind the ring. Surely you bave 
heard the proverb about a burnt child fear- 
ing the fre. When I was a little older than 
you are now I burnt my fingers = badly 
in somewhat the same way. I have lived to 
feel the amart, so I do.'t want you to do the 
same. You understand, (ieorge?” 

I was sobered directly. It was not a long 
lecture, but had there been any occasion for 
a lecture at all, it would have sufficed. By 
referring to himself he gave it a point, a 
much greater one, it may be, than he thought, 
for there were incidents in his past life that 
were known to me, though he was not aware 
of it. 

Mixed up with the story of his difficulties 
was a story about a girl; such thi are 
generally kept quiet, and I, probably, should 
pever have heard it, but from the ciroum- 
stance that I once took a letter to him into 
our garden at home. It was just before be 
exchan and went to India; and he was 
hiding from his creditors until they could be 
pacified and bis difficulties smoothed over. 
Asa matter of fact, his debts were paid b 
an uncle; and, often and often, I hear 
him’ and other members of the family wonder 
what made Reginald leave his old regiment 
and hurry out of England. I guessed at the 
time, I remember, that the letter I gave bim 
had thing to do with his going. It came 








the people left. Mademoiselle was an enigma: 
she had evidently seen better days than those 
spent with Harman's troupe; bat who was 
she-—what did she know about my family ? 
I did not tell Harman that she had spoken to 
me, but I asked him about her, as we stood 
in the open air, when the performance was 
over. The cirous and tent were behind us, 
both dark and shnt op for the night ; but the | 
different vans in front were ablaze with | 
light; all save one, which stood apart from | 
the rest, an ugly, top-heavy, black object in 
the bright moonlight, with only a dull, red | 
glimmer shining through the blinds. 

** That's hers,” said Harman, pointing to 
it. *‘* Bless you! she goes it like a queen 
among us; always lives there, and never | 





| comes near the rest of the troupe at the | 


pablic. I know little about her. 
high-spirited as a thorough-bred. 
wont bear the curb, nor a either. 


She's as 
They | 
Bat 


| she rides well and she draws, so I put up | 


with herwhims. One can't have everything, | 
you know. True, she hasn't been always in 

this line, that’s clear; bat I don't know what | 
she was before she came to me. Let me | 
see. It's nearly three years ago. We were | 
at Califord, and I was just leaving the tent, | 
after looking at the horses and things, as I | 
did a minute ago, when up she comes, all 

maddy and fovotsore, and asks me to help | 
her. I bad a lantern in my hand, and I | 
turned its light upon her as she spoke; and | 


| ber great, black eyes and pale face—it was | 


paler then than it is now—somehow made | 
me take a fancy to her there and then. I got 
one of the women to lodge her for the night, 
aud give her something to eat; and she has 
been with me ever since. Withall her whims 

and high manners I like the girl, and all the 
troupe like her, for she's mortal kind if any 

of them are in tronble. Maybe she bas had 

some of that herself. I think she has, but | 
she's very close, and I have never asked her. 


| Bee! thats the little girl—Harry the clown's 


ter—who waite upon her, and she. 
the little to read and write, | 
a ge bey own foreign _ 
id thus pointed out was coming 

down the steps of the van. She turned round 


night” again, before she ran off. And Made- 
moiselle, from inside, answered ‘‘ Good- 
night,” and then came to watch the child. She 
closed the lower half of the door in a dreamy, 
, and, resting her arms 





sky. She was still in her riding ; 
the moonlight fell full upon her as she stood 
there, with a weary look in her upturned 
face, and great, hea tears gathering slowly 
and ——— down her cheeks. 

“Eb! eh! Mamzelle,” broke out Har- 
man, speaking with more than his 
kindness. ‘ Why, what's the matter? 


The sound of his voice broke ber dream, 
for she started up. Instead of answeri 
abe bent ber head and went nickly 
—_ oe van. And 0 the door closed behind 

r, moonlight streamed coldiy apon its 
bearse-like paint. , 


IL. 


From the depth of my arm-chair. and be- 
hind the emoke of A Reginald For- 








in an envelope directed to my father, with a 


short note, in a woman's handwriting, but 
without any name, begging him to iton 
to Reginald if be knew bis address. I hap- 


pened to be in the room when the post-bag 
was opened, and I was bidden to take the 
letter to my cousin. After a short bunt | 
found him in the garden, lying lazily on the 
grass, smoking his meerschaam in the sun- 
sbine. He didn't look much like a man in 


| difficulty, I though, lolling there, humming 


fragments of tunes, with the blue smoke 
carling from his lips; and, boy-like, I en- 
vied his careless nature that could take 
troubles so easily. 

** Well, young 'an,” he cried out, as I ap- 
proached; ‘* wbat's that?” 

** Another bill, I suppose,” I said, 

** How came it here, then ¢” 

‘In a letter directed to the governor, ask- 
ing him to send it on to you.” 

** Hand over, then ;" and, without rising, 
he took it from me. 

I have never forgotten seeing him read 
that letter. I was not so ms | young, as 
things go. I had just left school, but it was 
the firgt time I saw a man overcome. 

He evidently knew the handwriting, for 
he gave a low, pleased langh as he opened 
the envelope. At the first few lines I no- 
ticed that his limbs stiffened and his face 
grew hard, but be read it through without 
moving. Then his band dropped as if le 
had been stunned, but a great oath bissed 
out between his lips; and unmindful of my 
presence, he sprang to his feet, and paced 
up and down the grass, clenching bis teeth, 
ernshing the letter in his hand, and calling 
out aloud ‘to God” that the man bad lied. 
He left us that evening, and soon after | 
heard that he had gone to India. 
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He tarned round quickly, and looked at 
me with astonishment. 

“Was it you?’ be ssid “Yes. I re- 
member. I wae a littl excited about it, 
wasn'tl? Wheat made you ask the ques 
tion? Well! no; I have never found the 
writer. Oome, are 4 


larged 
addition of the ; 
back benches were crowded, though Mra 
Cheabant's soiree bad robbed Harman of 
* awella,” and Mademoiselle of ber greatest 
admirers. ae 

Secing « place w there was a 
vacant apace in these two reserved rows, 
Neginald and I went to it, and took our seats 
exactly opposite the ent of the ring 
from the inner tent. 

We are just in time; are we not?” he 
asked. * I see your fair rider appears at the 
commencement of the second part. 








lle was a= y anete 
d the people ves on r 
svata, of bo would have econ by the car- 


tain. I caxght sight of her face for a min- 
ute, bending forward over the horse's head, 
avd of Harman by her side, poin us out. 

| had hardly spoken to the girl since the 
first night ; had not lingered again in 
the tent, as she did then ; a few ora 
bow, as to her own vaa, 
was all the recompense | received for my 
nightly attendance. She had some- 
bow since her arrival at . Bhe 
was wore docile, as Harman termed it, as if 
he were speaking about a horse; and yet | 
fancied he would rather have had her way- 

{ ward and imperious as before. 

* Lean't make out what's the matter with 
her,” he said to me. ‘* She seems upset and 
ont of sorte, Perhaps she will be better 
when we leave here.” 

** Perhaps,” I anawered, and kept my own 
counsel; bat it was not without a feeling of 
regret at the thought of her leaving with ber 
secret untold, and the one way in which I 
felt | could help her barred against me. I 
had not gone to Mra, Cheshunt's soirce, be- 
cause that night would be my last chance of 
speaking to Mademoiselle. As Reginald 
was with me I went into the ring; if I had 
‘ been by myself I should have gone straight 

into the inner tent. | was inwardly chafing 
at being tied to him, when ao accident hap- 
pened which gave me an excuse for leaving 

I had seen the girl waiting as usual be- 
hind the curtain, seen Harman talking to 
her and pointing as out, but when the masi- 
cians retarned and strack up she was not 
forthcoming. The audience waited quietly 
at first; it was not till the men commenced 
the old tane for the second time that they 
began to show signs of impatience. The 
noise increased steadily, drowning the music, 
as the delay continued. There was a hitch 
somewhere; ten minutes had gone, and 
Mademoiselle had not appeared. 

‘Tl go and see what's the matter,” I said 

| ** Will you come ?” 

‘Not now. I'll come afterward.” 

{ So, leaving him there, | quitted the ring, 
and hastened round to the entrance of the 
inner tent. 

** What are you waiting for?” I axked of 
the fellow, who made way for me to pass. 

** Something to do with that French girl,” 
he answered, gruffly, as I went in. The de- 
lay was over. I saw the white flanks of the 
horse as the curtain fell behind it, and heard 
the impatient stamping of the people turn to 
applause at the sight of their favorite. 

** She forgot thing, ppose,” said 
one of the men in the tent, maps ip bed me; 
** for she went back to her van and kept us 


all waiting.” 

That was all then—a mere J bat it 
had given me an excuse for g @ away 
from Reginald, and I was glad it had oo- 
curred, did not want him by my side 
when I spoke to Mademoiselle; and, by 
moving the curtain a little, I could watch 
her riding in the ring from where I stood. I 
had done so before. I bad been in the tent 
every night when she came in after her 
performance; this time I intended to tell 
her | wanted to speak to her and ask her to 
wait 

Peeping from behind the curtain, I saw 
my cousiv in bis seat exactly opposite. He 
was not looking at the girl. 
there, with his arms fulded and his head 
turown back, taking no notice of her, but 





to what was going on, but to me the expres- 


wembrance of bim as be read the letter in 
our garden at home. 
rid hardness; it was sterner to-night than 
it was when he lay on the grass in the sun- 
shine; leas jonate, but more austere, 
more unrelenting: pot a feature was altered 
or contorted ; as he sat there he looked like 
a stone statue of himself, with living eyes, 
that shone with a cold, pitiless light. 


sniden noise in the night, startling the 
sleeper, rouses into instant life all his dor- 
want senses, so half-forgotten words, de- 
scriptions, speeches, crowded into my mind 
with overwhelming proof that the writer of 


India, the girl he had sought but never 
found, was before me. It was my likeness 
to him that she had recognised; it was about 
him that she had hesitated to ask me. I saw 
ber face as she was borne past, with its 
haughty, flerce expression returned, and all 


eyes, and at the sight of it, I dropped the 
curtain, and turned away. 

Harman was standing in the ring. He 
had never done so before; but, as 
the tent, wondering what would be the end 
of the meeting, I hoard his voice calling out 
to the men to be sharp. 
fetch the wooden 
mounted nightly an 


, up which the horse 
stood with its four 


FI 
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“Ah, Mr. 
the middle of the tent, ‘‘ Wasn't that Regi- 
nald with you? I hardly knew him at first. 
What makes him stop there ?” 

He looked tired and worried, and the tone 
of his voice was so irritable, that I hardly 

the of his question. 
Harman?” I asked. 
you out? What 
awfully out of 


boticed 

| “What's the matter, 
‘* Mademoiselle been 
made her so late! You 
sorta.” 


* I am oat of sorts,” he said, shortly, and 
glancing around to see that nobody over- 


sree be manner, a6 








the first thing | see is a bottle on the table, upon me. “ Think of me what you like. I 
and then one of ber drawers . with half | have been « fool and « coward, and now I 
the things tarned out on the * Well,’ have to bear the punishment.” He spoke 
she says, coolly, seeing me there. ‘Couldn't | very bitterly in bis grief, and moved ab- 
you waite minute? ‘No, I say. ‘They | rupt round again toward the fire, Thea 
are nearly palling the place dowa.’ ‘They be in a quieter voice, bat still looking 
| will pall it down altogether soon,’ she mut- | at the coals 
tere; ‘and | wish they would, and bary bim ** Did you see it?” 
ander it.’ ‘Bary who!’ I asked. \ Never “Yea.” 
mind,’ she says. ‘If you want me to ride “alr” 
to-night, let me ' What was | to do?” * Yea.” 
he added, tanaing escnnd to me “I ** How it happened ?” and I nodded. 
cages caste 0 Sass and ast tet Seo gp ons He seemed w read my thoughts. ‘* Does 
and it's her benefit-night too. But what the | anybody elxe know that—?" He om 
devil she meant I don't know: only 1 wish y; he could pot bring bimeelf to 
Mr. Reginald wouldn't sit there, and I shall | criminate bis wife in furmal words, 
edge f WF LT LY in ber| ‘Only Harman and the doctor, I fancy, 
van; and ‘s the and short of it. ' Regi ~ And os | epatn, betiew 0 lene, 
|; “I will tell to come here,” I | sh breath and leaned beck in 
said; and I went to the curtain to beckon to | chair. A sh dT py 
| him across the ring. his face, as if he been and then 
| There d little ccoasion for Harman's | be GUTuured so low that I had to bend for- 
lara, ie Som on one Soe ward to catch the words, 
tricks as quietly as ever, and the girl appear- * It was my fault—my fealt, He told her 
| ed to be a little with the curb -no-| that our marriage was a sham, and she be- 
thing more. She never looked at Keginald, | lieved him. He preyed upom ber outraged 
who sat, as before, staring up at the canvas | feelings till be drove her wild, and then he 
overhead, while the rest of the audience | tried to tempt her, and she fled from him. 
tohed intently the mo te of the | Baffled, he spread reports about her that 
horse and rider. Eve: was so much | were caught and magnified. Men came 
as usual, that the scene, fullowing Harman's | to me and told me tales about her. They 
story, was like waking up after a night-| meant well, no dowbt, They did not know 
mare. that she was my wife, I began to believe 
“ ! What is she now?" | that the letter was a sham, and that it was 
only an excase for her leaving me. I couldn't 


her. I could " 
abe had gone off with him, and I cursed them 
He died with 


an end.’ 
usual, the girl was taking it straight across Kind nature came to his relief at last. 
the ring, pulling it up when ite head was 
almost over the low wood-work. It hede 
dashing effect, and the audience applauded 


“a 
** Yes, yes. Bat Ali won't understand it. 
Look! she is doing it again.” 

Yes again, but she headed the horse 
straight for where was sitting. 
Ite white bedy hid him from us, as it|} 
crossed the ring in a few strides. I felt 
Harman pressing to me, as the girl 
crouched upon the saddle, and, in the second, 
instead of seeing her check the horse, | 
caught the gleam of lights upon a spur 
driven deep into the animal's side. A loud 
shout of horror rang in my ears, simulta- 
neously with a heavy crash, as Ali, rearing 
wildly, »; forward over the low wood- 
work, and fell full upon Reginald, in a white, 
straggling heap. 

Awid cries aud shrieks we dashed into the 
ring. I saw my cousin spring up, and 
people rashing away from the spot. Others 
followed us and crowded round excitedly, 
with great oaths and hoarse voices. But, as 
we bent down, all the din seemed unheard. 
Among the broken and shattered benches 
was the dark-robed figure of the girl, with 
uptarned face, and closed eyes, lying right 
under the body of the horse, with its great, 
heavy shoulder crushing upon her bosom. 

An boar afterward I was sitting upon the 
o- of the black-painted van. Reginald 
had oarried the girl there, and was now with 
her alone. The crowd who followed him had 
dwindled away when the doctor's report was 
known, though a few of them still remained, 
scattered about in small groups. It was not 
& Right for loitering in the open air, but, 
de*pite the cold, three or four of the troupe 
lingered by the van. They were a scene for 
gy oy as they stood in the moonlight, 
in ir gay circus-dreases, waiting tuers 
b fas pani was dying, avd 
maybe because their hearts were heavy for 
the wayward beauty. But there was quiet. 
ness at last, broken only by the low voice of 
the doctor, talking to Harman at the foot of 
the steps. 

** Is there no hope, doctor?" I asked. 

He shook bis head. ‘‘She can'tlive many 
minutes more, poor girl,” he said. ‘* She 
was fast sioking when I left her a quarter of 
an hour ago. I don't think she is in much 
pain, at least, not acute pain. All the in- 
jurivs are internal, and the organs are too 
numbed to be very sensitive. It is very 
dreadfal—very dreadful. She ought not w 
have used that spur.” 

Involuntarily I put my hand upon his 


as he covered face with his hands. 
out 
led into my other room. 
him on to the bed, threw a rag over him, 
closed the door, and left him alone. 
It was an anxious week that followed the 
ast night of the cirous of Helstonleigh 
inald went away the next day to avoid 
being p t at the inquest; and 
same morning, Harman sent the cirous and 
troupe to enclbes town. ‘Tell me nothing 
now,” he said, ‘and I shall know nothing. 
It will be best for all.” He and the doctor 
were summoned, but the newspapers be- 
friended us; the jurors had no suspicion 
and found, unanimously, that it was an ac- 
cident and poor Ali alone to blame. 

** Beat so. Best so,” mattered Harman. 
**It won't hart him, poor brute. His hurta 
won't heal the leas soon, or his corn taste 
less sweet. *‘* He'll have to be idle and grow 
fat, now Mamazelle's left us. Me'll miss her 
as mach as any of us, although we were all 
very fond of the girl.” 

But before the week had passed, there 
were placards posted in another town, an- 
nouncing the coming of the ‘ anrivalled 
circus,” only ** La Haute Eoole” was omitted 
from the programme. And far away from 
Helatonleigh, Reginald, Harman, and | stood 
by, while the fair rider was laid to reat, 
under the shadow of the village church, 
where she was married. It was her last wish 
to lie there. And a cross, bearing her true 
name, ‘* Maric, the wife of Captain Fordyce,” 
throws its shadow, when the sun is setting, 
over her grave. A. V. H. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tar Hons Disease. The horse disease con- 
tinues to spread in Philadelphia, though not 
very rapidly. What little there is so far, is 
generally of a mild character. At the time we 
write, the street car lines are all running as 
usual, and there is no detention of business. 
In New York, Brooklyn and Boston, where 
the disease has been raging during the past 
week, we have information of ita abatement, 
bat with a considerable mortality among the 
affected animals. Eighty-five deaths were 
reported in New York yesterday, October ‘1, 
and 25 ia Brooklyn, while in Boston they are 
stated to ‘ average {) daily.” While ceasing 
to spread in those cities, the disease is ap 








| 


He was sitting | {t's awful to think of it, and she dying too. | 


staring at the canvas covering straight in| English, and, perhaps, she would not listen 
front of him. To any one who did not know | to him 
him he might seem to be merely indifferent | holds?” 


sion of his face recalled immediately my re- | tor, I and the troupe don’t think as mach 


There was the same | 


A conviction fla&hed across me, and as a| 


the letter, the cause of my cousio’s going to | end had come, | hurried from the place. 


the passions of her nature blazing in her | the men retarn from Mra, Cheshant's svirce, 


| 


He had come in to last of these had passed 


hoofs close together upon the small, round | the landi 


” he said, as we met in | with a slow, 





| beard him; ‘and more than that, I'm 
nervous. You may | if you like, 1@m | 
ae Oe 


something the matter with them to-night.” 

** And a cursed deal too mach some 

; **and that girl's one. 
d come in, 1, 


nstead of 





till 








d of feeling. You knéw | its striki 
“Yea: I know that. Bat what are you | been 
nervous about? Everybody seems to have | time 


| that he was watching 
ve,” | hoping that he had not detected 


George, 
I did it to | ever, with a slight smile, “and there are | 


't | because it—it was to my wife.” 


pearing South and West. It has obtained a 
foothold in Pittsburg, Chicago and Cleve 
land, and broken out at Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth in Virginia, 

‘The ** Philadelphia Ledger,” 
opon the * money side of the horse disease,” 
sayr 
1 wish we could get a clergyman to see her, | lustrated by the time it took in our northern 
But it's too late—too late. Hesides she isn't | and eastern cities to teach some of their in- 
| habitants that the universal prevalence of 
| the horse ‘influenza is sumething more se- 
r.ous than a ‘sensation, tu be enjoyed on 
acoount of its novelty. 


arm. 

* Hush !” 

Has looked at meeagerly. ‘* Do you really 
think she meant to do it ’” he asked, sv low 
that I could hardly hear him. ‘She raved 
about it at first, but 1 paid no heed to that 








Do you know what religion sho 


** No,” said Harman, ‘I am afraid, doc 
the wheels of the vehicles in everyday use, 

The old gentleman made a kind reply,and | that the grave aspects of the case were 
moved away from us into the shadow of the | brought home to their apprehension. Then 
tent; and through the thick mist which rose | the matter took the practical form of loss of 
into my eyes and blarred my sight, I saw | time, low of dvilars and cents, as well as 
him stand there, with his bald head uncover. | wide-spread inconvenience— and then it was 
ed and bent low upon his breast. | at last understood that it would be Lest to 
** George,” whispered a voice above me. | tarn 
**George.” Kegiuald was standing at the 
van door, as I had seen the girl, six nights 


about that as we ought.” 


an evpormous joke. 


the lies he told to her and about her hot in 
his mouth ; for they were lies —all lies, and 
this is the end of them. Ob, God! and what 


The set, white features unbent, and great 
tears welled up into his dry, peewee ag ON 
Lis ith- 


ing, I put my arm round him and 
I almost lifted 


, early the 


persons on board, only |2 are known to be 


saved. 
Mra. Horace Greeley died at New York, on 
the morning of October 
BASE BALL. 
MUTTAL Ya BALTIMORE, 


| At New York, October 2%, the Haltimore 


defeated the Mutual by the following 
acore - 

| Raltimerve eeeoeosnie #4! 
Mutual 1eeoeee00e8-} 


MUTUAL Va, BALTIMORE. 
At New York, October 40, the Mutual de- 


score : - 

Matnale @r1eetieer 

Ballimore @er1rreeesve0e 
- ——-_— 
Concerning the Horses 


While the “ influenza” among the horses 


Philadelphia stables, both large and 
are glad to p 4. ite ean 
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roportion of cases, 
note of experience here, thus far, we may 
add that the experience of Kuffalo, where the 
disease has prevailed for about two weeks, 
ia, that it rune its course in an average of 
twelve days-and that whenever the 

in longer or shorter than thia, the difference 
ia due to the general health and good or bad 
condition of the horse, The trouble was 
very bad in Buffalo, but the papers of that 
city report it to be passing away quite 
steadily. 


A Story Hard to Believe. 

This item is going the rounds of the news. 
papers: —‘‘A boy, about fifteen years old, 
was put in the Tombs at New York the other 
night for drunkensess. He protested to the 
keeper that he had not been drinking, but 
that he was born drunk. His speech and 
staggering indicated intoxication, but it ap- 
peared on examination that this is his normal 
condition. His father was a confirmed in- 
ebriate, and since he was three years old the 
boy has manifested these symptoms.” We 
have heard of individuals veing ‘ born 
tired,” but never before, to our remem- 
branoe, of such a case as the above. The 
story, however, is a good one, and should be 
treasured in the memories of those who may 
some time or other need an exoune to get out 
of a diflioulty. We must confess, however, 
that it would be rather hard on the paternal 
relatives if frequently used. Serivaaly, how. 
ever, is it not an awful thing ? 

Air and Water. 

Professor Tyndall argues againat the com", 
monly-taught notion that man requires ab 
solutely pure airand water, Chemically pure 
air—air that is without a trace of ammunia, 
carbonic acid or water—is, he says, not to 
be found, and the one thing certain about it 
is, that if it were, no one oould live in 
it. Neither ia pure water ever found in ua- 
ture; and observation of the whole animal 
creation, including man himself, tends to show 
that pure water is not necessary, nor even 
demonstrably desirable. Every sunbeam 
which enters a darkened room shows how 
thick with solid impurities ia the air which 
man breathes —yet no one on that account 
fears to breathe it; the same thing bolds 
true in regard to water, but this need not 
necessarily make any one afraid to drink it. 
Not all foreign matters, nor even all fureign 
organio matters, are of necessity souhels 
some; and the votaries of strict science tov 
often represent man as a being who must 
submit the world to a series of severe chemi 
cal operations before it is fit for him to live 


in, 
—o— 


GOOD FEELINGS. 
We know a blunt old fellow who some 
timeg hits the nail un the head more aptly 





in an article | 


—** A curious phase of character in il- | 


It was not until the | 
wheels of business were ‘blocked,’ as well an | 


attention to the care and reat of the | 
animals instead of discussing the subject as | 
Bat the losses referred | 


before, with ber tears glistening in the | & are only a portion of the extensive damaye | 


moonlight. ‘ Don't waitfor me. Ill come | done by the spread of the dinease. Within 
to you soon, Dont wait.” He closed the 
door, but his voice told me tha‘ the girl was 


dead. And motioning to the doctor that the 


| Baffalo eastward to Maine, westward to Chi 
| Kaltamore. 
——— 


pa | spread the whole country, and what that 


It was a long watch that I kept for Kegi- 


| means a few figures may Le used to explain. 


| a litle more than two weeks it bas run from | 


than philosophers. He once heard a wan 
praised for ‘good feelings.” Everybody 
joined and said the mau was possessed of ox 
cellent feelings. 

‘What has he 
genius, 

*‘ Ile in posseaned of the most benevolent 
foclings,” was the reply. 

** What bas he done *” 
again. 

My this time the company thought it neces 


done *” asked the .old 


Tuey began to cast abvut in their mind; but 
the old man atall shouted, 
* What has be done /' 


the Baltimore by the following 


@ slight lodgment in some of | 


cried the old fellow 


|THE “LIGHT RUNNING’ 


sary to show some of bin favorite doings } “DOMEST! 


} 


They owned they could not name anythin, 


in particular, 


* Yes,” answered the cynic, ‘you say that | 


he ina man that has youd feelings. Now, 
gentlemen, let me teli you that there are 


people in this world who get a good name | 


simply om account of their feelings, Yuu 
cant tell me one geuerous action tuey ever 
performed in their lives; but they can look 
and talk mont benevolently 


1 know « man | 


| iu this town that you would all call a warly, | 


cago and St. Louis, aud southward as far as | 


** This gives reason to fear that it may over- | 


| 


nald, sitting by my fire in the quiet barracks. | the United States, valued at sit hundred and | 


My rooms were near the gate, and | heard sixty millions of dollars. If but one per cent 


generally in large parties at first, following horses, it would entail a direct money lows of 
each other at short intervals; but as the | $4,600,000 
night wore on, now one alone, now two to- of every hundred, would bring a lows of over 
gether came back; after them a few late | $15,000,000, and three per cent., which is the 
stragglers from other places found their way | mortality in some cities, swella the loss to 
home ; and it was not long again after the | nearly $20,000,000, This is in addition to 
my windows before | the heavy lons of the daily earnings of the 
I recognized Keginald'’s voice call to the vast proportion of the horses, that are dis- 
sentry. I went oat and waited for him on | abled and cannot work. Sach figures may 
. to let him see that I had been | have their uses in sume quarters not yet 
orhim. He came ap the stairs | hed by the di Ha ity should be 
heavy —< he saw me, then | the only stimulus required in order w en- 
ng ti at being very sorry | sure the use of such preventive measures as 
to have kept meu , he passed into the room, better treatment, leas labor, cleaner stables, 
wheeled the arm-chair round to the fire, and &o., but the money side of the case may 
sat down. reach sume people who seldom lovk at any 
I said a few words—how dreadfally hard | other.” 
they sounded. I could not) Paitaperrmia’s Amenican Line oF Ocuan 
and kneel down by | Srmammas.— At noon, October 1), and from 
Cramp's wey the seound of the noble 
ome dk of Philadelphia line of Ameri- 
can-bailt iron ocean steamahips 
ed. This one is the Vhio, twin sister of the 
Pennsylvania, alredily in the water, Leing 
fitted out for sea. The Indiana and Lilinois, 
whose vast forms loom up so grandly on the 
; | stocks in the ship-yard, are soon to follow, 
upon his nerves. Eight hours before it had and then nothing will remain to be done but 
the which warned us that it was the shipping of the machinery, and the final 
to to the circus. I did not notice 
me, and I sat down, 





46. 








It wanted bat four | 


ge 
our people are gladdened with the sight of 
| at least one line of American steamahipn 
engaged in the commerce between the | nited 
States and Europe. 

A balloon ascension was about to take 


F 


* Kindly meant, " he said, how- 
other kindnesses, that I have heard of, that 
1 shall not forget. She spoke to me about 
you, for—eh! you look surprised, and, per- 
haps, think you have done nothing. It was 
like st»pping that clock. From what she 


balloon, breaking loose prewatarely, shot 
upward, carrying with it a man, McCann, 
whose leg had become entangled in the 
rope hanging frow the car. When one buo- 


said I know you have been as courteous to | dred feet above the earth, McCann managed 
her as if you met her in the position she | t climb into the car, bat when at a height 
ought to have held; and I feel it the more of four hundred feet he jamped out and was 


te | picked ap dead. 
“To your wife! inald ?” |  Thé steamship Missouri, from New York 
‘To my wife,” he repeated, turning fall | for Havana, has been comed in "9 





was launch. | 


| Miggimg out of the sbips, until the eyes of | 


place at De Kall, Lil, last week, when the | 


of these should be carned off, making 90,000 | 


two per cent., or two deaths vut 


| 


| 
| 





| There are about nine milhons of borses in | 


Of 93! Penn.) 


rough and unamialle man yet he bas douse 
more acts of kindness in this county than 


all of you put together. You may judge poo 


ples actious by their feelings, but L judye 
people » feelings by their actioun, 
—_- 

S@ A poor but honest young lady, who 
earns © aving by working on boup-skirts, iu 
reply te an inquiry, stated that she had spent 
the 5ummer ** at the springs. 

S@ ‘Torture was lately resorted to in a 
Mexican court tw compel a confession of 
theft. 


“#7 Among the worst inflictions caused by | 


the horse influenza are sume of the names 
given it. 
S@ A great deal of ‘ buatle” has been ob- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


served in and around the dry gouds stores | 


during the past week. 

$f The latest specimen of word coining 
ia ** Apothecarelensneas. ” 

S@ A young man in Portland, Oregon, 
died three months ago, and his mother had 
the corpse placed in « coffin and refases w 


| 


allow it to be buried, imagining that ber sun | 


will return to life. 
€@ The New Orleans papers complain that 
seven-eighths of the communications sent 


them and signed ‘taxpayer, are by per. | | 
‘fee simple w a) 


sons who possess not the 
yaller dog.” 
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Thirty cents « line for the first insertion. 

Twenty cents fur each additional insertion. 

6 Payment is required in advance. 

{HOICE BULBS rom Hover aso Gannes Or) 
Trek eent by mail teany P.O Send for priced 


RDWAKD J. EVANS & ©, Dork, Venua, 
Bove5t 


" MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


Any lady eendiug her address to AW Wo WATE 
SUN, 18 North vth St, P diim@ieiphia, ba, will recery 
by mai « we of a new and charming song, with 
fauele arranged for the plane bows vt 
I APID BKOCKONING, eystem of the famous 

* Lightning Calealator,” whome «xhibitions seen 
ed almost miraculous Any one can learn, useful to 
all book-keepers, accountants, & 2 ctae. JRSM) 
HANEY &@€0., 119 Nasenn St, New Yor ' 
N zevot S DEBILITY. Write and learn Ne 
a tare's free cure. D. FAY, Big Coum, Ala, from 

nove. 1 at 


| 


| 


| 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


TRAPPING, FISHING. tn 
| ue of arma, aremunition, 
tanning and 


| UNTEING, 
structs in care af 


trap haite, proeery ing 









dpeing eo and furs, & fly ota, of Beker 
ere or mall, JESSE HANEY 4 00), 119 Nesmee ®t, 
New Vork it 


"eana Mew, Teachers, Ladies or Mintstere! 
Agente wanted In every connty, for The Pee. 
ple’s Standard Bible." Se illustrations, Extra 
terms Prospectae free Addrewe ZIFULER & Me 
VL RD, Sts Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa, Bove 
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T? TUK WORKING LAMM, male or female. 
$00 a week gusrantoe?, Kaspectable omployment 
at home, day or eventing; business new; wo capital 
required ; fall inetrections and valuable package of 
cxxde to start with seut free by mail, Address, with 
Tount return stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtiandt 
Mt, New York, nove 


WwIb ’ MY MAGIC COMPOUND wil curl 
CURLS, the ctraigntee tele tate tesntient 
carla, without wien or money refunded, 9% centa, 
post-paid, JAMES WILSON, Uabeidge, Mase, 


tow 


SRT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Fall term, Aug. 2, Winter term, Deo, 5, Spring 
term, March 20, §18 per year for board, (uel, waeh- 
joy, with common Kogileh branches, A chotee of 
three courses of etady Ser ladies of gentiomen, 
complete commercial course also, A clase is alwaye 
@iting for college, The best lastruction in Mase 
Painting, Languages, Telesraphy. Stadenta admitted 
any time, Acuress for cataloy ues or for tooma JOM, 
K. KING, DD, Port Rdward, New York. novd-om 
] OW 'Tis PONE: er, the Mecret Our. 
Moustache and Whiskers to 68 daya, This 
GREAT SKCKET and 106 others, Gamblers’ Tricka, 
Cardiology, Ventriloqaiam, all in the OMIGINAL 
“Meek ef Wenders,’’ A valuable bowk; 17,00 
; sth edition Matled free for 25 conta, Addrows 
Db. C. CUTLER, Carthage, Hittnote, nove at 


WEBSTER'S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE - WORKERS, 


Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded firet premiam at the American Inetitute, 
and Maryland lustitute Pairs, i871, 


Ta one of the moat 
frmportant om 
ventions af the 
age! The moat 
per fort Hutton. 

ele Werker 
ever invented! 
So simple thata 
chill can worka 
more porfect 
button-bele with 
it than the moet 
erpertenced 
hand can work 
» Withwut it, 
Ny Every atiteh tx 
taken with the 
moet perfect me- 
chanical sor 
racy. In uneden- 
Urely tidepend 


| tntereeting 



























entot the sew. 
Vang machine, 
and will lat a 
Nhe time Dine 
away withprick 
ing the tayers, 
@ od etratolog the 
° eyes, and with 
Imperfect and trregular worked button-holes, They 
tive universal eatiataction. Ladies who use the 
n) al they are worth their weight ln gold, Giver eleven | 
thoueand sold durtny the fret week of thele litre 
thon, Leeal and travelling arents wanted every where 
They sell at eight, and give over 100 per cont, profit, | 
Sample Buttonhole Worker and sample Hatton hole | 
Cutter packed Ina meat cae, with full directlons for 
nee, tovrether with sample « ur hew and novel way 
fo canversing, sent to any Irewe on recetpt of an 
conta. Orders by mall recerwe prompt attention, Ad- | 
dues WESTER MPG CO, Manutactarers, Anse 
nia, «tf lease etate ln what paper you saw thie 


wotwat 
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Answere Vuis 
questions and 
presents @& re- 


cord of success 
ut paralleled in 
the h o 


tory of 
the inveation, 


Awents wanted 
every where. 


Address 
“DOMESTIC” 
aM. 6 
New York, 
oo ” t 
Vy Axtew AGENIS Phe very beet hance ever 
oifered,  Peotlts $1.00 to 640.008 my ni 
arthur PREKB. Address WOODWAII, LEWIS 
4 1, 06 Warningt ston, Mase eel at 


THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP 


With complete cases of Tyrer for marking Linen 
| (anos, Raw eiorers, ote A portectiinue Gea, Pr 
61.00) post-paid, 61.9%) Samries Pree, Agents war 
el for this, Aleo, for WES TEIOS BE TDON THOLFe 
WOK FR, and other New aod Ueercr articles 
Adress ho PAVIS, 
ootlorm 86% Main St, Hartford, ¢ one 


Pockef Revolvers. icc ee. 


A neat, duratle we oe, t4nch barrel, price $1.75, 
post. paid, r. SLLLES, Byringfleld, Vt 
ootl@at 


| TNIVERMSAL HAIN EKADIOCATON removes eu 
perfucus hair from the face of hand= without tn 

jury tothe skin, Price Si T. FLET HEM, i560 84 

SMt., Willlamebaryh, N.Y oo le iat 


KR. NELSONS MOKNING DEW, for the com 





plesiou, price tr avic Photowraphe, 206 
phage aie (or linp) Hotties, x 1. PLETORER, 
Is WIE St, Wiliiameburgh, N.Y 7 Roe lest 

NEW BUONGS, ATS, and 2 new Krogirre 


mailed free 


THEO. F, WOOD, Vernon, N 


30) 


( SATALOGL ES OF NEW MUSIC sent to any ad 
dress, gratia = Addroma J. EK. WINNEH 


Music Publisher, 543 and 545 N. Mighth St, 
augSl-lve Vhiilmdedptise 
TILTON’S EBONITE CROQUET BALLS, 
Ne jertect as ard balie and warranted to kee; 
FF ehaye Wiihent breaking of chipping for thee 
years, Croquet players who heave umes 

Prices of the seta, 6, 610, $14, 816, 627, BOO, Balle 
Separate, 6 per set of » 

Vor wale by SHEERS, 

jy mt BUheetnut st., : ‘ 

fh © ERO SN T CHUM av rRALED 

d Book OF WoNDRA* tite [wet 

pad Aciresa Bb PON ACO LN 9 Canal Street, 

New York ily erpit-ly 
POMONA NURSERY. 

The largest beet, and cheapest Imperial and Co 
lone) Asparytus, roots and seed Heretine aud 
randy wine “aspbherries, Mia kberries, Rhubarb and 
Strawberries Apple, Peach, Pear, Cherry, Mam, 
Extra fue ¢ -d tirape Vines, Send tor Catalogue. 
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ot 
WM. PARRY, Conn aaineon, N may 15-#6t 





| from thie disease twelve years, bat eu 

















AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Prof FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


(he Manbk 4, and their Meteal 

Iater-retations: Leve, tte Laws, Pewer, etc. 
Mond for specimen pages end circulars, with terme, 

av NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. Pata, Pa. 
noveer 


S7: RACH WEEAK..A 
‘ legitimate, J. WOK 
bows ot 


ZZ AGENTS WANTED FOR McCLELLAN® 


= GOLDEN STATE. 


A New Book and New Subject, Address 
| WM. FLINT 2 OO. Phila, Pa, dine. | 
' O., Sp ingiiek!, Mase, Adasta, Ga, 
bows | at 


PRE To Vow! 





te vented, bustness 
HM, St. Louis, Mo, 
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An iilustrated book of the of, quaint, curious 
T? raees, 50 if 

BLACKIE @ OO. 166 
BF Lent fed te wend for @. 
ootie im 


UENTS WANTAD. We guarentee —r 
A ment for all, either sex, at 65 « day, or $1,000 oF 
meree year! New works by Mae H. A. frown, and 
otbera, + /vemiumes Geen A . mate 
rapidly costly work for ua. rite and eee, 
Lecpatere tren. ORTHINGTON, DUSTIN &2CO,, 
mt, ae 


| Martteoret 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


AN ELEGANT BOUND CANVASSING BOOK for 
the heet ly Bible enor 

will be sent free of co! to any 
contains un 


he and 
A ling areca eae 
ING OO, Muieaciphia, Pe. ‘ . 1 “at 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

w to employ 

i orders. for the CELEBRATED. IMPROVED 
suipn en pore quan wih oigh bax AA tok 

br weet her 

ne T NEiNsOOK’ TOWRAV RR OVER: 
COATINGS AND LEATHER, For farther 
lars, ackirese W. A. HENDERSON & 

jy\-et CLRvELanp, Ouro, of Bt, Lour, Mo, 


as 
SC Mey ; 


“OIL OF GLADNESS.” 
T te” PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 
1 Unequatied for ¢ Onlds and 
Instantly relieves Wi N Head- 
ache, Pain in the Limbe and &c., and 
eflects & permanent cure without eal 


tC? * Greatest yer ever 
~ Buffalo Advertiser. 


“Tt acta iike ic." A dvanee, 
“ Made of pure drage, te and never falls.” 
v 


“Two bottles cored my rheaumatiom of 4 years’ 
Randng. Mina L. Riackburn, Belmont Co, 0, 
* Doos the proprietors claim for tt,” 
(, W. Suavely, Agent, Meola, Kan, 
“ A great saving of doctors’ bille, Every family 
should have tt.” 
Journal of Agriculture, St, Lewia, 
AGENTS wanted to sell it in all parte of the 
United States, From §1 to $19 per day, clear, 
e 1 tive agents, both male and female. 
LY M CENTS PER BOTTLE; Sent by Beprese, 
For particulars addrese with stamp, 
MAKSHALL & BERKY 
Wann mevitin, Ohio, 


Acne ws 

at work for ae than at 
free, ©. Brinson & Co., 
and, Maine, 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
FOR FALL PLANTING. 


We offer an excellent assortment of thrifty, well- 
grown Trees, to which we invite the atiention of par - 
thea « yy pow. planting. 

Priced lat mailed to applicanta, , 

Pow. 4, EVANS & 00, 
Nurserymen and Seedamen, York, Pa. 


AVOID QUACKS. 

A vietia of early indiscretion, hervone de- 
bility, prematare decay, &c., having in velm every 
advertised remedy, bas discovered « simple means of 
self-care, which he will send free to his fellow-euffer- 
ors, Address, J. H. REEVES, 18 Nassau &t., New 
York. soplé-ly 


RUPTURE 


Coret hy De Sherman's Petent spyiande ead 
‘hee, Ol Breadwey NY. tewt bmw for boow 
‘benesece of cggme before and after are with 
Heeoher case, letters eed portrait Beware of 
Wereliog lmposters, he pretend te have been assistants»! le 
Busawan 


aptly 


NSTANTANKOUS KEKLIKF AND BOUND, 
MEFRESUING SL.EKKP guaranteed by 
my “Inetant Relief for Asthma,” It ects inatanti 
and completely, relieving the pare fon mec tately 
enabling the pationt to ite down oul . bw suttered 
Toe he longer, 
Warranted lo 


oct loot 








with . 
the Howey & 


Me hes ne Ageute. 


aul work and sleep ae well ae any one, 
relieve tn every case, Sent by mall on receipt of 
price, ©) per Hox, and 10 conte for ce Ask toe 
it at your Drug Store, CHAR, B, HURST 
llochester, Heaver County, he. 
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\ pxtENTS BEST IN Use 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE ™ 

GOO CHESENET STREET & 

« PHILADELPHIA, — 
OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pacs' A ALi Gf 


Commissioned dy the Sargeon-General, 


FOR THE U. S. ARMY AND NAVY. 

DK. PALMER twee personal affontion to the buat- 
hese of his profemeton, aided by tacn of the beet quall- 
fh atione and gtealtert eaportetes 

More than a thousand distinguished officers and sol- 
(ers have worn the PALMER LIM IS on active daty; 
while etl yreater nambers of civilians, by thelr aid, 
fi) portant pomitious, AND RE FBOTUALLY OON- 


CEAL THELK MISFORTUNE 


AU Genuine “PALMER LIMBS’ have the name af 
the tneentor aflzcd, 


PAMPHLETS, which comtatin the NEW KULBS 
FOR AMPUTATIONS, and fall Intormation tor per- 
wma in want of linha, scout (roe, by mail or otherwiae, 


The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and all per 
sone interested, le most reepectiully solicited, 


To avoid imponition apply only to 


B. FRANK PALMER, LL. D., 


, 160 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


hovt-tf 


GREAT WESTERN 










PO BOW 14:5, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Breech Loading Bhot (ume, $401) 60 Douhle Shot 
Gunes, $8 to $14 Bing © Gane 850) $98) Rides, ge 
evolvers, $4 $i) Seep Steamer roa Varce 
Liev. Army une, Kewe were @ 4 bom tt \ iraded fer 
aubeowve! 


A MAN OF A THOUSAND. 
A CONSUMPTIVE CURED! 


Dh. JAMES, a ret 1 Vhvetetas 
hemaet, thee ! t has nidiow, acer 


averted, while 
tain cure for Cousamption, Asthma, Hronchitis, 









t.eneral Debillty, « hb his only child, « daugh- 
tor, weeny te lite child wae 1, amd 
now oe « “ Dhemireume of beg , hu- 
' hew ' ula diree- 
theme for teak t ly, free i roetpt of two 
statipe to pay ok pele There is ta single eyim 
t see hot at once take 
’ pee viehtnesa, ir 
tat « . , diMeult es 
teoratie ry cf. more ft at 
+h ' stevtenae th, ttm aut 
‘ . ° av ttl ' i™ . 
A «« wal K & (O)., Ra . t 
j ; »4 ' ale of . 
“ow 
Men and Vemen Wanted every te 
tase thet vy ter our Patent Button? tut 
‘ pilve me, Wocente ite 24 sites 
oetls at Pat. Founta Pen and Vomeufte 
AN Geld Pens “ sot a with cir ars, 
post-paid, tor ehts, Ala The Ladies ¢ asket, 
lother artic lee Addlrese CIETY NOVELTY 
COMPANY, No. @ Library etrwet, I hiilade 
phia, Pa. ecpt!-13t 


RIVERVIEW Miltary Academy, Pou hkeep- 
sie, N.Y. A thorough-going echool for — 
mardvt 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 
mOoW A BILL Sci FPUEZLED THE 


The St. Louie Democrat contains the fol 
lowing acoount of the recent visit of Spot 
ted Tail and hie companions to that city 

At dimmer, Whitewash.in hie Rye called 
to him « waiter, who said ‘Ugh’ eo « deli 
cate compliment, and handed bim « tll of 
fare chieftain pointed t the first 
item, and said 4. The walter said 
‘Ugh! and retarner with « cup of om flee 
Now, even though e cup of coffee is « good 
thing, it i bardly « meal for » man Ho the 
brave seid ‘Ugh agein, and pointed to the 
second tiem The waiter pf - re 
u end returned with a cop of green tes 
a ales interchange of ‘Ugha,’ resulted 
in @ of beck tea In deapair, the 
brave uttered an angry ‘Ugh! that made 
the weiter turn pale, and pointed to the last 
item on the bill, evidently being antious to 

as far away from the teas as possible 
weiter faltered ‘(gh ' and burried back 
with a tambler of iced tea 

* The others, warned by the example and 
fate of their comrede, attacked the bill of 
fare in medsas frre One strack ‘meat 
ander the heed * broiled, and had an aban 
dant, if not varied, meal of mutton chop, 
veal cutlets, broiled chicken, pork obops, sir 
lotm steak, porter house steak, Hoston steak, 
ete. Combining their information, the re 
maining members of the party wandered 
over the bill-of fare, taking every division 
by starta, and none of them long. The re 
walt was emineptly satisfactory to the ab 
original stomach, which ts capacious, and 
has no prejedioes as to the succession and 
relative of map, fish, game, 
entrees, , roast, and demert 
One erretio brave owed bis matatinal disten 

pound of |, coffee, 
: a, tee-cream 4, Irish stew 
‘, steak, 6, Worcester sence, |, mesterd , 
11, Grahem bread, 12, toed tea, 15, fried 
cage. it sliced tomatoes, and, 1, buttered 
toast, and his bosom was rent with emotions 
when he found thet the waiter shook his 
head when the line ‘@@ (iuests having 
friends to dinner will please give notice at 
the office gp was indicated.” 


A CAUTIOUS ANSWER 

Max Adeler says —A young man —«@ very 
yoRng man, we imagine ere 

t dinary quests * leit wrong te may, * 
aren Maria coming down the street’ We wiah 
to etercise care in anewering this peron 
The first thing to be ascertained is, did you 
really see Maria coming down the street! 











Are you perfectly certain that It was not | 


Mary Jane or Matilda! May you not have 
been deceived by a resemblance to Marian 
figure, or by the similarity of her back bair/ 
Heflect for a moment. Would you in « 
oourt of justice solemnly swear that it was 
Maria? If you would, we may consider the 
neat branch of the subject After « pro 
tracted search we oan tind nothing tn the 
five books of Muses which protitits allasions 
to Maria's appearance upon the pablio high 
way. and the Mhorter Oatechiam, by some 
mysterious coincidence, ta —— ailent upon 
the subject. Jonathan Esiwards, in all bie 
theological wrivngs, wholly ignores the sub 
ject of Maria's perambelations and although 
Archbiabop Cranmer has been suspected of 
having secret convictions upon the subject, 
he preferred to periah at the stake to reveal 
ing them We have always thought that the 
Archbishop's treament of Maria was par 
tioularly soandalons, It was not generous 
in the old man to behave so = In view, then, 
of the absence of any suthoritalive state 


ment upon the subject, we should advise our) 


young friend to write to Mr. Heeoher and 
ask him if there i* anything wrong about 
the expression. (Our own opinion is that it 
ie harmless, bat we would not willingly mis 
lead a budding mind seeking for the truth 
If our friend, therefore, ppens to nee 
Maria sidling around again, it will be better, 
perhaps, for him not to mention the ciroum 
stance until he hears from Brooklyn 


ANOTHER SLOW RAILROAD 

A correspondent telle the following of a 
slow railroad: “A railroad rane from (bs 
wego to Byracase, It is thirty ait miles 
lhomg. iT A « on it, and those oars move so 
slow that if you went the draught in your 
face you have to ride backward to get it 
Phey never have bot journals on that road 
the great danger ts that the stuffing and gravy 
around the axles will [reese The soreect 
of the locomotive ie very faint, kind o like 
the warble of a four year old boy blowing 
through « hoot hole in a beard fence It i» 
capable of giving « grasshopper a thrill of 
alarm, but won t soare a crow worth a leather 
cuss The conductor, engineer and fireman 
always walk ahead of the train te logk for 
broken rails, and the cows always ran on 
ahead of them to keep out of the dust I 
tried an elpertment Iwo trains were mw. 
ing, and | stuck a mateh out of the window 
and let the bead of it rub against a paseen 
gercar, It went eo slow | couldn't strike « 
ight If you ever take a trip from Oswego 
to Syracuse over that roed you want to take 
lots of clothes, a whole ham and a barrel of 
corned. beef along with you 


THE ADVENTURES OF A WYANDOTTE MAN 

Yesterday a Wyandotte man appeared at 
the Detroit and Miwaukee depot with « 
large mirror onder bis arm, and while wait 
ing for the train he sat the mirror down 
egeituet a meat A big dog owned by « ealown 
heeper wandered in and soon canght aight 
of the oghest and meanest dog he ever saw 
teflected in the mirror Ile arched his back 
and rolled his eves, and the other dag did 
the sane Hie showed his teeth and lifted 
his back « little higher, and the other dog 
followed suit At length, angered beyond 
control, the dug gave a heel anda jump, tn 
tending to get the other dog by the fore pew 
There was a smash and « crash, a time of 
carsing and kicking, and the Wyandotger 
went to see the chief of polloe about havhhg 
some one shot Teetrnat Pree Prves 


A Micuraan schoolmaster says = “1 wil 
spel eney man Womun of child in the ball 
state fur « dicokshanary, or hash pries of one 
bandred dollars « side, the money to be 
awardid by « khommittiee of clergymen of 
shoul direcktors, There has been « darned 
site of blowin aboot my epellin , now 1 want 
them them to pat me up of to shetup I 
woot be pat down by « passel of ignaram 
wastes because i differ with noah webster « 
stile of apellun ” 


© This ie the way the Leavenworth Times 
goes of = The buled chestnut will soon super 
sede tiled owl, and the eweet-scented and 
mochly rossted peanut in our refresh 
ment marta Farewell, thow fast-rotung 
arape adieu, thou decaying melon. henee, 
thou blushing crab. aveunt, thou greasy 
and well Landie! apple away, and give 


place to the gentle and immaculate worm of 
the cheetout 

© le Danbury, the good boys who drop | 
ost of chestnutirees invariably strike on 
their beads, while the bad boys as invariably 
fall om their feet The News thinks that the 
I re ought to lovk inte this 


| BETROTHED ANEW. 


‘oy KC. #TRDMAN 


The oo . fille the tree bling er 
Aed halen Geve thetr guerteme tring 
The earth agete te roone and fair 
Aud amorous with musky epring 


The guides varelinge «4 the Mey 
Te ep lentes etree the epang et 
Atet eee of lewdet lean'ly p 
Reltangied «here the at! :we ena. 









Mark bow the rippled en rrente tow 
V het \aetree om the meadows lhe! 
And bark. the eongeters come end ee 
Awd trl) fet ween tee corth and hy 


Who todd ee thet the + hed «i 
(bene ofer our Wieefe! pooth? 
hoch pe are & ehwet as epee, 
We brew the ehiepet wee bet troth 





The birds, thet break frog grase and grote, 
Ming every caret that they cung 

Whew Gret mut veins were rich with love, 
And May ber mantic round us fang 

toh, treet it dawn! Leemeortal life ' 
(*), earth © betr thal, eweet and true, 

V ith wheee delight: our souls are rife, 
Awd age thelr ternal vows renee 


Then, darting, walk with me thie more 
Let your brown tremece drink ile sheen 
Theee vitets, withie them worn, 
(4 Geores faye hall make you qacen 
W bat thengh there comes a time of pale 
Whee ectame winds fortemte decay 
The days of love are born again, 
That tabied time te far away ‘ 


Awl pevet eoomed the band o (air 

Ae now, noe Hinds eorh motes to oing, 
Since Gret within your ehiming hair 

I wore the bicaeeme of the spring 


— 


| Leaves from a Pocket Diary. 


TRACING A MURDERER. 


WITTER Pos THR SATURDAT EVENING Fost, 
BY OAPTAIN OARNES. 


It was a horrible tragedy, one to startle 
the most stoical nature, one to canse the 
most anthinking to ask if there were any 
nafety any surety of a man's life, This oo 
currence took place some years ago, when 
murders were not so common as to cause 

yen emotion when reading them by 
the colamn in every paper which yoo take up 

Mr. Dartmor was « Prominent citiaen of 
N , bad married quite late in life and 
gene into the brokers business, making a 
huge fortane in a few years, From the age 
| uf tweuty five to thirty fve he had been 
mostly abroad in seme sort of comminasion 
business, He had always beld a fair repnta 
tien, although many of his name and kin 
had not been well spoken of. At the age of 
forty he bad married Mleanor Fuatice, « 
very acoomplished afd amiable lady of the 
classes of society The world and 
the family had considered the 
No ohildren 


upper 
friends of 
marriage a most felicitous one 
had followed the anion 

All these facts in general I had learned 
the day after the murder, I had been duly 
|} Ummened to put ia an appearance at the 
| inquest, a heavy reward being immeriately 
| offered for the apprehension of the mur 
| derer, and ‘* The Chief" being anzious to se 
oure it among the brotherhood of detectives 

Mr. Dartmor had been stabbed several 
times, each stroke having evidently been 
aimed for the heart, and teo of which had 
passed entirely through that organ, 

There was nothing anusual about his 
appearance his body had been somewhat 
| doubled up when found upen the granite 











| -— leading to his own elegant mansion. 
There was a litte something peculiar about 

the drawn-ap position of the fingers of his 
right hand, but it would have escaped the 
observation of a oasual observer, I bent 
| over the hand and made a note of its appear 

anoe, without calling any one » attention to it 
| myself. Meanwhile suspicion, vampyre-like, 
| thireting for blood, few about seeking a 
| suitable peroh upon which to alight 
| The moat important question was ‘* Who 

would be the most benefited, aside from the 
| childless wife, by the brokers death!” Those 
| pommensed of natural affection started back 
j from anewertog the question, becanse a 
| younger brother of the moet dissolute halite, 
| whe had never been on good teram with Mr 
Dartmmor, would be the neat in line 

This brother bad been the bane of James 

Dartmors eristence Kioting in every spe 
con of petty lawlessness, he bad up to this 





time esoaped oriminating himeaclf to any se | her handkerchief to her eyes. 


rious extent bat hie frequent drafts upon 
Jomes for money to pareue bis evil career, 
and the heroes allercations that always eusued 
apen the elder brother's refusal, had well 
nigh harassed the life out of the peaceally 
disposed broker 
People remembered this now, and re 
membered, too, how many times lawless 
| Kieharnd had boasted in the fary of his 
anger that, be would yet have the privilege 
of thrasting bis hand tate hie brother's well 
filed coffers, So the vampyre of suspicion, 
with all thie to susteun her, fastened her 
talons tn the throatof dissolate Miohard, and 
dragved bim howling like a maniac into 
prison 
Every one was aghast, yet they had always 
known it woald eventually come to this, aud 
vuble indignation unrestrained by publ 
@ would alee have committed murder tn 
its real for justice it would have torn the 
prisoner im This prompt action 
threw the detectives all off the scent imme 
shately 
“Ik. you think it necessary to search 
farther, Carnes! uestioned the chief 
“Hy your leave, I rejoined, ‘1 will keep 
on 
‘So then, you do not side with the general 
belef 
“Ne, sit, not wholly 
main inactive 
* Very well, then, you have fall liberty to 
act, and notify us if you need assistance 
Teought Gret, an interview with the pri 
soner, Richard Dartmor I found him dan 
gerous to approach, being in a frame of 
mind bordering on the wildest insanity 
* Ghowd Ghod he ersclaimed, the ®oment 
that | was admitted, “here's another flend 
What are you come for? It must be great 
sport for men hke you to come and stare at 
me and gloat because you are free and irre 
 W>r Sure, sure, if I had the means 
d be rid of some of you: They keep 
coming ip, and staring at me, and then go 
of with chattering teeth. What do the fools 
want’ What do you want!” 
| advanced cautiously and coolly, and sat 
down beside him, but he sprang up and be 
@e> pacing the floor and smiting his hands 
together and gnashing hie teeth 
| “Twill tell you, Richard, if you will stop 
| and listen, what | came to see you for.’ 
He paused. glaring before me 
“Well!” was the one imperious word 
“| believe you innocent of the murder of 
your brother.” 
He laughed discordantly 
“You're a har'” was the one flerce, hot 
wentence 
He rather startled me, but | commanded 
my voice and went on 
“No, I am telling you the truth I don't 
believe you did it.” 
“aad Leng gee lie /” he thundered. *‘ For 


net enough to ce 





was ever there « clearer case? Waant I 
always ting bim ? taking his money «hile 
I at bim? Haven't been beard « 


soore of times, to tell him I'd have my band 
| bis money-bage yet? Was ever there 
more to demn an d wretch than 

Det, Bichard.” 1 cada, I 
Pr 4 soothingly, “ 
| am « detective, and it is my business to bant 














SWEET INNOCENCE! 


Covem Kare 
Cousin Charlie!" 


‘** How ourious it muat feel to have those great moustaches on your lips, 





| Here follows an illustration 





ap the true criminal. I sought an interview 
with you under the firm conviction that you 
are innocent. I want you to take an oath that 
you are guiltless.” 

“TT eant! I ean't!” he howled. ‘' My 
God! Leannot awear it. I dont kaow. I 
only know that the proof ayainst me ix 
awful, I have been crazy arank for a week, 
and how do I know what I did then? I tell 
you, itis awfal, The torments of a lake of 
fire is nothing to this. How do I know what 
I did in those days’ Hat, oh, Jim! Jim’ I 
hever meant--| never thought to barm « 
hair of your head) Oh, Jim! Jim! it can't 
be that my wretched career has ended in 
this, Jim! Jim!" he shrieked, with starting 
eye balla, *‘ come back, come back, and tell 
me I didu't do it, come back / comm wack! 
he howled, throwing himself upon the prison 
floor in « paroxysm of the most horrible 
emotion that | ever beheld 

I atooped and laid my hand on his damp 
forehead, and said 

* Hiehard, be as calm as possible. I hope 
to wave you bat he only threw himself 
about, shrieking, ‘' Jim, Jim, come back’ 
come back! 

* You had better chain him,” I said to the 
jailor, aa | went ont 

"Do you consider him as bad aa that’ 

* He iw very bad.” 

* Dangerous, eh 7° 

\ Only to himaelf He is in a@ frenzy, 
Lerdering on delirium tremens, and may 
take his own life. Bee to his safety.” 

* You think he did 17?" asked the jailor 
without a shadow of doubt in bia tones 

** Bee to his safety, at any rate,” 1 repeat 
ed, not wishing to bias any one with my 
private opinions, Hat Thad not a thought 
that Kiehard Dartmor murdered bis brother 
ull, if | could pot bring something to back 
up my belief, be would lose bis life without 
a doubt. | had a task before me. First, 
I must have a permonal interview with all bia 
near relatives, male and female This took 
considerable time, and caused mach trouble, 
but in all these interviews I found nothing 
to substantiate the slight clue given me by 
the hand of the murdered man. Once or 
twice | was terribly startled for a moment 
on coming into the presence of some of 
theae strange relatives, but a reference to 
my pocket memorandum-book dispelled the 
emotion 

The most painful of the interviews I re 
served until the last) That was to call apon 
the widow of the deceased, | briefly ex 
plained to Mra. Dartmor my mission, Of 
course, T aaid it pained me to open anew 
such « hideous wound in her breast, but 
hoped that she had the fortitade to help me 
in the canse of justice, however painful it 
might be to her feelings. She bowed, with 


‘In the firat place, madam,” I said, “I 


}am not what is termed a Spiritaaliat, bat I 


believe in intuitive knowledge. That know- 
ledge, or impression, convinces me that the 
prisoner tv not the erminal.” 

“Do you know anything of his past ca- 
reer)’ she asked, a litte indignant surprise 
glittering in her fine eyes, 

* The biography of a prisoner ia public 
reading, madam,” | rather tartly responded 
“1 have learned that Kichard Dartmor is 
lawless, a gambler, a wine-tibber and liber- 
tine. I myself have seen him at the gaming 
table: he ia even now straggling in the 
after-throea of delirium tremens, therefore 


| the third acousation I ean take on trust as 


being correct; but all that does not make 
Lim precisely a murderer 

** However, Ido not wish to harass your 
wounded heart. I came to qaestion you, 
and you will lay me ander the greatest obli- 
gations, by giving me straightforward re 
ples 

She again inclined her head 

To may that it did not make me feel dis 
agreeable to be obliged to witness her dis 
tress, would be untrue; but as | viewed it, 
it mast be done 

“Your hasband «pent his evenings, usa- 
ally, at his office | 

She nodded, with now and then a heavy 
sob swelling her breast 

I should have stated before, that Mr 
Dartmor's residence was in the suburbs 
proper of the city, being about a mile and 
a-balf from the business part, and from his 
office 

“At what time did be nsually return ?" 
was my next question 

** At, or about ten o olook,” she said, ‘ex 
copting on two evenings of each week, when 
the stockbrokers’ meetings kept him ocon- 
siderably later 

** nd he walk or ride home / 

* Always rode. Was a trifle asthmatical, 
and walking distreaeed him.” 

“Jost so. Kept his own carriage, I be- 
lieve r" 

“Yea Kept it in the city.” 

** Whose stable?" 

* Penniford's.” 

I dint think of — | more then, 
necessary to inquire about, for I desired to get 
out of ber presence as soon as poemble be- 
cause, my quest list d her terri- 
bly, so T bowed myself oat 

Alone in my room, I pondered over this 
and all the rest thet I bad heard. I thought 
that one chain surrounded the whole affair, 
and the trouble was to get bold of the mis- 
sing hoks. 

I next found Mr. Dartmor's office-boy, an 
intelligent fellow of Afteen years of age, or 
thereabouts. From him I learned that da- 
ring the time for which be had held the po- 
sition of office boy it being nearly « year- 
Mr Dartmor had been Eng ey and 
expected punctaality of The car- 
riage, rain or calm, had come for him pre 
Cinely at ten o clock. 

yi To drive him home ?” innocently. 

“No, sir. 
bome, 





| Gretna practice waa abandoned in 1526, in 


_ sion Bridge, N. Y. 


evenings, sir, Anything more, sir’ Ah! 


he was a kind employer.” 


| wateh 








A Curious Case of Somnambulism. 

A retired French tradesman was lately 
moch at finding varions valuable 
personal articles wysteriously absent from 
in the house 
It was impoe- 


an old servant, who hed liv 
thirty years, and a nephew. 


| sible for him to suspect cither, and yet there 


was not the slightest ground for supposing 
that the robberies had been effected by any 
outside the house. He resolved to 
To his consternation be observed, 
one or two nights after, the nephew, in bis 
night-dreas, descend, take various valuable 
articles, and proceed with ghem to a summer- 
house in the garden. On his return the 
uncle confronted him, being duly prepared, 
we may sn . for “a scene.” He was 
disappoint The nephew appeared utterly 
npoonscious of his ; 
presence, and passed quietly up-stairs to his 
room. The next day his uncle taxed him 
with his extraordinary conduct. The nepbew 
denied all knowledge of it. The summer- 
house wasn searched, and in a cellar be- 
neath it all the missing articles were found. 
It is bad enough to have either a somnamb- 
list or a kleptomaniac in a family, bat the 
two combined is really a trial which we 
trust, for poor humanity's sake, will remain 
rare. 
——_— 
we Epizooty is » name implying « disease 
prevalent among animals, as epi ic in a 
term spplied to a disease prevailing among 
the human » Bometimes an epizooty 
confines itself to one kind of animal, and 
ti to ther. Thus horned cattle, 
sheep, dogs and cats + '— separately be 
attacked by an epizooty. protimate cause 


one 














tain seasons and times, i 


word is pronounoed E,iz- 





“No doubt. No; nothing more at pré- 
sent; thank you.” 

He was mardered Friday night. No man, 
woman or child bad been noticed walk- 
ing on © street after ten that night, the 
watchman testified. 

About twelve two carriages drove along, 
Myers the policeman testified. Mr. Dart- 
mor's was the head one knew it by the 
cream-colored horse. Driving close up was a 
dark horse. No moon. oliceman two 
doors off from Dartmor's residence heard 
the carriages stop. A moment later Dart- 
mors team, as asual, tarned off the carb- 
stone, and dashed up Bond atreet. In two 
minates the other carriage with a whirl 
tarned on ita tracks and dashed past him, 
going back the way it came. There had been 
no outery, but aa the policeman came oppo- 
site the residence of the deceased, he thought 
he heard a gurgling groan. 

Something had happened to the gas-pipe 
in that looslity, and it was andergoing re- 
pairs, The jets in front of Dartmor's were 
not burning As soon as he heard the groan 
he had sounded an alarm, calling up a brother 
watchman from around the next corner. 
They had found Mr. Dartmor «nite dead, 
evidently murdered on his very door-step. 
He was lying on his face, with his head three 
steps lower than his feet 

My next move was plain before me. It 
was to find the rooms where the brokers 
held their meetings. I found no difficulty 
in ascertaining the exact locality where the 
late James Dartmor had met witb his brother 
specniators, Hut I found —-and here was a 
missing link to all intenta and purposes 
that the brokers met but one evening of 
each week, and thst was Tneaday evening 
Then there were the Friday evenings for the 
last year to be secounted for in some other 
manner. Hat I had expected it some such 


disclosure, My experience of the worl 
has tanght me that there are no more strioQy 4.) 


righteous people now than anciently, wh 
but a small qnota of such were to be found 
to nave the city full of ungodly ones. I had 
also learned that God must especially gaard 
the favorites of fortune, or they sink into a 
melatrom of temptations that never whirl 
about the moneyless, laboring classes of 
humanity. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


—ie 


Gretna Green Marriages. 

Can any one of our readers who is 
familiar with curious books inform us of 
any history of Gretna Green and of the 
strange marriages which have been celebra 
ted there The recent death of old Simon 
Lang, the last of the Gretna priests, ia gene 
rally spoken of in the English newspapers, 
He was a weaver by occupation, and inheri- 
ted the matrimonial business from his father. 
Each was called Bishop Lang. In early days 
the average number of marriages at Gretoa 
Green were about 6° annually; but the 
number in later times rose to 400. The 
fees ranged from half a guinea to 4) and 
even more; though hard-up couples were 
sometimes anited for a dram of whisky 

eae marriages were regular according to 
the loose law of NSootland, which merely re- 
quired a declaration by both parties in the 
presence of witnesses; yet, curiously enoagh, 
Seotch lovers have been known to betake 
themselves to Gretna when they might have 
been just as easily married at home. The 


conseqnence of the interference of the Eo- 
clesiastical Courts; bat for the 50 years in 
which the Green was the resort of runaway 
couples, 1° gentlemen, 15 officers of the 
army, and 1} noblemen were married there. 
These marriages are now formally probibited 
by Act of Parliament. 


—_——-_—_—_ 


Hints Toward Beauty. 


There is nothing more unfavorable to fe- 
male beanty than late hours. Women who, 
either from necessity or choice, spend most 
of the day in bed, and the night at work or 
dissipation, have always a pale, faded com- 
fexion, and dark-rimmed, wearied eyes, 
Too mach sleep is almost as hurtful as too 
little, and is sure to bloat the person with a 

lid and unwholesome fat. The diet, also, 

asa marked influence upon personal t eanty. 
Generous living is favorable to good looks, 
as it tends to fll out and give color and 
sleckness to the skin. A gross and excessive 
indulgence, however, in eating and drinking, 
is fatal to the female charms, y 
where there is great tendency to ‘* making 
flesh.” Regularity of time in the daily re- 
past and scientific cooking, are the best 
means of securing not only health but 
good looks, The appetite id never be 
wasted during the intervals between meals 
on ty, confectionery, or any other tickler 
of the appetite, which grgtifies the taste, but 
does not support the system. Exercise is, 
of course, essential to female beauty. It 
animates the whole physical life, quickens 
the circulation of the blood, heightens the | 
color, develops the growth and perfects the 
form of each limb and the entire body. It 





also gives elasticity and grace to every move- 
ment 
— J 
It is related that every morning during the 
past twenty-five years, President Thiers has 
received some anonymous donor a 
banch of violets. Every attempt to discover 
the author of this anvarying attention has 
@ A Terra Haute young man cuts, fits 
and makes all the dresses worn by his 
mother and four sisters. \ 
GW Half of a cirens is laid up at Suspen. | 
Horse disease did it. 
we around Paris is dangerous, | 
on account of unexploded bombs in theearth | 


| Videmor that we ae not the unlucky individual to be 
bil thes 


| troubies Sowing from ench « we 


Answers to Corresoeat, 


Pav Youn Poeraes.—Authors and others often 
send us letters and manuscripts not fully paid, In 
these cases the ment here enforces ble rates 
on the deficteney— which we either have to pay, or to 
dec live rece. ving the letters or manuscripts, Authors 
will aleo bear in mind that the Department now re- 
quires letter pe on all manuacripts — therefore It ts 
often cheaper, as It is always safer, to send large pack- 
ages by capresa, 

Pauvarcr, (Juntata, Pa.) writes: * WIll you ia- 
form me through your paper what course to pursue 
in regard to the following? lam an orphaa, of suf- 
ficlent means to epable me to live comfortably through 
life, am twenty-eight years old, still young looking 
and lively in disposition, am im love with a young 
man about twenty, who regards me ip a very friend! 
way. Do you think | am too old for one of his age 
And would your advice be to put the thought out of 
my mind as soon as possible? Or would you advise 
me to walt tor him two or three years Tt” e should 
certainly advise you to consider al) that is Involved is 
your as-umed vame, and act with great “ prudence” in 
this aflair, It le aifficull to judge the chances of hap- 
piness in any marriage, as it depends on such a va- 
riety of circumstances ; bat the general belief i# that 4 
discrepancy in years each as you pame, is a more um 
favorable circumstance than in the case where the 
husband is the older, It ie not the mere number of 
years’ difference, but the fact that he te a boy, while 
you are a matured woman, If vou have the means 
of living comfortably, you should be very careful how 
you place those means at the disporal of a person 
whose character ia not yet formed, and who may 
ore very diferent from what you now imagine. 

ou had better, at all cveutse, waita few years, and 
fee What sert of a man yeur boy-lover will make, and 
aleo thus avoid the ~~ ee of taking advantage of 
his youth and inexperience, 

Amnirion, (Lewisville, Ark ,) writes: “1 wish to 
ark afew questions, and it you do not think them too 
insignificant, 1 would be gad to have them an- 
ewered, lat. Are the U. 8. planoe good? are they 
worth $260, and freight? | wieh get one, bat 
owlng to the scarcity of our money a trying to get 
the cheapest, though it may not prove cheapest in lac 
long run, 2d. What are good stories, from two to 
three and tour culumns, worth? 3d. What do you 
think of my handweiting 7" Ist. You will have to try 
tor yourself, We keow nothing about their virtue or 
value, This isa kind of iuformation which we prefer 
wt to give, We have no better means than our 
readers of padging of the value of articles of which 
we have bad bo personal esperience. %d. It depends 
on the siguification of your good, Some stories are 
not worth their weight in white paper. 3d, Your 
writing is inferier, 

New Stns ninen writes: “1 desire to know If, by 
forming actub of the Lady's Friend and of the Poet, 
say, three copies of the magazine and one of the 
Post, at rates of $1.50, will cet one copy of the 
Lady's Friend free of charge? How is Vashti pro- 
nounced T) (Miss Evans's last book)” No. You mast 
send $2 for the copy of the Post, and you will receive 
vetting the clab a chromo of “ Littie Samuel,” or 
You must send eight 
I'ro- 











lor 
either of our steel engravings, 
* in all at club pices, to get a copy tree, 









hour \ ash-tee, 
W. ©, By, (Pampa, Florida), writes: “I wish to 
ascertain, through your paper or some of your 


correspondents, if there ls any way of exterminat- 
ing or ridding ourselves ef a great pest, worse 
than the seven years’ Scotch Ointment, or the 
seventeen years’ locust, Il reter to what ts 
tlled here mole of ground<ricket. 1 do not know 
any other name for them, They are something like 
be common Diack cricket In shape, bat are of a 
brown-yray color, and grow three times as large, also 
look something like a large spider, Trey barrow in 
the ground, and come to the surtace in the night, 
run along jaet ander the earth, and make a little ridge 
very simular to that made by the mole, I have found 
them four feet under the eurface. | pever saw any 
any of them until the last three years, but since then 
they have #0 overrun some localities, that we cannot 
raire any vegetables in our garden—that is, such as 
they feed upon—cabbages, beeta, turnips, radishes, 
and Ido not know what else, though have ugver 
known them to destroy peas, They, in some in- 
stances, destroy the seed or germs betore they appear 
above the ground, Again, when we transplant yourg 
beets, calbbages, Ac, they will pull them down into 
their holes and eatthem, In fact, they render it im- 
impossible for us to raite some of these things in 
gardens where they abound. We know of no way ef 
getting clear of them, and they sem to multiply ex- 
ceedingly fast, I dug ap see of them in one «padefal 
of earth thie morning, but they burrow se deep that 
l could not make much headway catching them by 
digging for them, | have heard of them as far 
North a* North Carolina, and heard that they get 
rid of them there by planting wheat; but wheat 
harily grows here at all. Piease anewer, if you can 
give me any satisfaction; or, if net, ask some of 
your euleeribers to do se.” We shall be happy to re- 
ceive any information in regard te thie salject from 
any of our cor dents, For ourselves, thie nimble 
cricket has never come within the range of our ex- 
perience. 

1c. F., (Buckhead, 8. C ), asks: “let, Haea mole 
eyes? Webster saye they have very «mall eyes. 
i. Have you ever seen them? Sd. Please tell me the 
beet and latest map published for schools, or common 
reference ? the mole has eyes, but they are very 
minute, and so covered with fur as not to be easily 
seen, A creature that makes ite way through the 
world in the way of the mole does not need very ex- 
tensive optical arrangements, We have pot seen the 
eyes of a mole, probably because we have never 















looked for them. As to year third question we are 
unable to say. 
Amicus, (Naabville, Tenn.,) says: “1 am in love 


with « girl, whose parenta have been wealthy, but 
who are very poor now. She is handsome and lovely, 
bat on acconnt of her peverty she occupies a very 
common place in society. Question—If you wer in 
good standing in best society, and able to make her 
very happy by marrying her, and were in my shoes, 
woald you marry her?" If we felt sare of happiness 
oa both sides, we would very probably venture into 
matrimony, without consideration of social differ- 
ences, Bat if the happiness is to be one-sided, you 
had better look well before you ». What do you 
mean by acommon place in society? Are we to op- 
derstand that she is ignorant, unrefiped and lacking 
iu the instinets of the cultivated woman; or simply 
that she is poor, bat ¢ the equal of your aseo- 
clates? Are ber ite and friends in any way de- 
graded, and likely to throw discredit upon her? You 
will perceive that there are numerous points neces- 
sary to consider in your question. We can only say 
that if she ie @ lady, and reapectably connected, ber 
poverty shoukd not be considered. But if she is 
grey your inferior im culture and refinement, you 
had better turn aside the current af your love. 

Matren-or-Fact, (Philadelphia) asks: “ Please 
tell us the supposed wealth of A. T. 8 ewart of New 
York, and if it ts probable thet any ope man is worth 
one haudred milion dollars outside of a Rothechild ? 
(Even be is an Eng teh banker.”) It is supposed that 
his wealth rane well ap into the Billions, which is a 
bear ceough estimate for a guess. it ie doubtful if he 
himeec!f knows exactiy how much he ie worth? We 
have heard of no case of a private individual being 
Worth the sum met taped. We Mentally thank Pro- 
eo blessed, fearifg that the and 
« weal would 
fer overbalance all happiness to ptm 9 L., it 
Make it ope million, amd we will cemsent to be s 
martyr, bat dom t ask ae to try one hundred 

Exgvinen, (Portiand, Uregon,) rays: “* Will 
please inform me what the chances are for s 
to get « position as be in r city, he 
S@ranger? What do you my hand 
Your chances would be very poor. The marnet 

overstocked, and there are numereas sppli- 

cants for every position offering, and See 
— with city reference. Your handwriting 
i sh 

M.A. D. Your story ts accepted, 
a letters are held over to be anowered in our 
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man 





sffectionate relative's | 





| RIDDLER. 


Charade, Riddle, Problems, ete., mast 
| always be accompanied by eats enowem, oe 


| their proper places. Residing with him wa* | toy will not be publ 


All who take an interest im this column ary 
| reepectfully invited to contribute. 


ENIGMAS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
1. 

| Tam composed of 11 letters. 

| My 1, %, 10, 3, is ever with the sea. 

My 7, 11, 2, is the name of « tree. 

My 11, 2, 9, 4, rides the waves of the deep. 
| My «, 5, 5, the farmers reap. 

My 4, 7. 6, 11, is the name of « star. 
| My whole is one of the wonders afar. 
Il. 
| Tam composed of 28 letters. 
| My 1, 27, 25, 21, is « kind of weed. 
My 2, 14, 17, is the name of a bird that flies 
at night. 
My 3, 27, 15, 22, 2%, is a emall Spring flower, 
My 4, 13, 16, is an instrument wed by shoe. 
makers. 
My 5, 24, 14, sane 
My «, 15, 23, 17, 19, 
r. 





tree. 
an appellation of 
26, 24, is a short poem. 
4 phe he 
My %, 11, 15, ise d body, a sphere. 





My 10, 12, 27, 26, is a public way for travel. 
My o is quite a singular fact. 
Seaboard, N. C. EUGENE. 


HIDDEN FLOWERS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 
1 A stern man is seldom liked. 
2. Bir Osen Burns is dead. 
3. Miss Alvian is a belle. 
4. This pen won't dip ink, Leura. 
Roaring Gap, N.C. N. ©. D. 


WORD SQUARE. 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVEWING Post. 
A adjective. 
An uncomfortable feeling. 


An associate. 
A vegetable production. 





B. M. N. 
WORD SQUARE. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 

A girl's name. 

A girl's name. 

A girl's name. N. ©. D. 

ACROSTIC. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PorT. 
Renown. 
A small grain. 
Pain. 
A river in Africa. 
To yield. 
Otherwise. 

My initials form the name of a country in 
Europe. My finals are all vowels, and the 
number of letters in each word is the same. 

- N. C. D. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
A person attempts to perform a feat of 
dexterity, his probability o at any 
trial being 9-10, How many times in suc- 
cession, *‘on the long run,” will he succeed 


without a failure ? 
ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Kria, Krie Co., Pa. 


ANSWERS TO LasT. 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA.—*‘‘ He that hath no 
rule over his own spirit js like a city that is 
broken down and without walls."— Proverbs 
25th chap., th verse. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA.— William 
Henry King, Philadelphia. 

WORD SQUARES. — 





I. II. III. IV. 
raat Qoiss ONAT MARS 
sYRITA OB TER NIWA ALOB 
ARBOR AISLE ANON BOSE 
LIONS SELMA TANG HEBM 
MARSH TREAT 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM.—14 
ounces. 


—_—- 


RECEIPTS. 


To Maxe Srocx ror Sovr.—We believe 
the reason why French cooks succeed better 
than English ones in making clear soup is, 
that they pay greater attention to skimming 
it during the boiling process. In France 
the soup-pot is usually an earthen one; in 
England it is made either of copper or of 
iron. The greatest care and particularity 
should be observed in keeping it clean. No 
matter of what material the vessel may be 
made, the inside of the cover and the rim 
must not be neglected. The best J og of 
beef for the stock-pot are the hind and 
the battock ; the proportion of water should 
be about two quarts to three pounds of meat. 
The meat should be placed first in the stock- 
pot, and the water poured in cold, and the 
quantity of salt required added. Place the 
stock-pot at the side of the fire, and let it 
slowly become hot ; before the water boils re- 
move the scum carefally, directly it rises, and 
continue skimming at intervals for at least 
halfan hour. Then add the v: — three 
carrots, three turnips, half a of celery, 
a few young leeks, and an onion stuck with 
three cloves; some savory herbs and pepper 
corns, Let all these stew very gently for 
five hours at least. Strain the soup, clear it 
from all fat, and serve it. The Continental 
mode is to place a few slices of untoasted 
bread at the bottom of the tureen, to soak 
them well for ten minutes with a cupful of 
the soup, and then to pour the remainder 
boiling hot over them. 

To Brom Brersrzax Rane. —When beef 


take it up carefully with two forks; roll it 
juice of the meat which 


has cqllected in cooking ; do not squeeze the 
steak, but merely drain off the j on the 
platter; put it as quickly as possible, 
that it may lose no heat in turning ; add to 


the juice of the meat, pepper, salt and con- 
siderable butter, and set over & 
kettle of boiling water. In three minutes, if 
the fire is right, it will be done. Lay it on 
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large tablespoon fuls sugar and a wine- 
glass of rose-water. Tranafer it to » blanc 
mange mould (previously wet with cold 
| water), set it om ice, and tara it out wher 
| ready for dinner. Eat it with sauce. 
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